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Built to boss 
big water! 


Most responsive outboard ever built! Touch one lever-everything's "go”! 


Move the directional throttle forward, Your clutch engages automatically, electrically— in a split-second. Simultaneously your engine 
accelerates. Johnson's exclusive Electramalic Drive gives you the fastest gears-and-gas control, the quickest response in all outboarding. 
And the king-sized cubic inch displacement ensures both effortless power and a long, happy engine life. For style, for stamina, for quick 


dig-out or for drive under load, this Sea-Horse Electramatic 40 is the 
finest motor at its size in the world. See all ten new Sea-Horse classics 
—from 3 to 75 hp. at your Johnson dealer’s now. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. For free catalog, write: Johnson Motors, 1345 Pershing 
Rd., Waukegan, III. Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 

JOHNSON First in Dependability 



Exclusive 

Electramatic Drive 

Outboarding's first truly automatic 
transmission. Unique directional 
throttle (comes with motor at no extra 
charge) controls both gas and gears. 
Makes driving sure, docking easy. At 
40 and 75 hp. 





when this leads 
to head cold 
congestion 

this relieves it 
all day long 




Winter means the excitement of winter sports. 

Great. But it can also mean sniffles, sneezes 
and nasal congestion. Not so great. That’s 
where Contac comes in. Each Contac capsule 
contains over 600 tiny “time pills. “They work 
fast for fast relief. And they keep working 
continuously to provide relief that lasts up 
to 12 full hours. So if winter fun leads to 
head cold congestion, get all day (or night) 
relief. Get Contac capsules at your pharmacy. 

M I HCHICV ( imi UtOMTOOlU. niMelM n 



CONTAC 


New Large Size Contac is convenient and saves moneir, too. 



Forget flats... Forget blowouts! 

It's a General Dual 90 


General Dual 90s are unmistakably the 
most advanced tires you can ride on. 

Don't worry about blowouts! Nygen cords 
embrace these great tires like steel cables. 

Don't worry about flats! A Dual 90 seals 
punctures instantly. With permanent safety. 


While you keep right on driving. You'll never 
limp home on half a tire of air. 

Dual treads give you twice the grip on the 
road. Traction is terrific. Stop. Pass. Merge. 
Swerve. Even in wet weather you feel safe 
because you are safe. 


Your General Tiremaster has a set of 
puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for you 
now. You couldn't do more to make driving 
fun again than equip your car with them. 

TUNE IN PALMER PLATER "CHALLENGE GOLE. ' 
AeC TELEVISION NETWORK. SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 
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Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
•an Ave., Chicago 1 1, HI., except 
one issue at year end. Second^lass 
postage paid at Chicago. HI- and 
at additional mailing offices. Au> 
thorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Departtneni. Oita- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions S6.75 a year. This 
issue published in national and 
sraarate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions numbered or 
allovtcd for as follows; eastern. 
EI-E8: midwesiem, MWI-MW4; 
western. MWI.MW4. 
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Next week 

BASKETBALL'S HOOPLA 
hits Us peak ui the NCAA 
championship, where sellout 
crowds create a background of 
bedlam Tor the finals. Color 
photographs capture all of it. 

A SHREW SEARCH jn the 
Crancsvillc swamp may not 
produce shrews, but Writer- 
Naturalist Bit Gilbert, with his 
keen observations, makes (he 
iwo-day venture worthwhile. 

A VISITOR TO ARIZONA. 
armed with colossal gall and a 
phony press card, wanders on- 
to the spring (raining fields and 
discovers (hat baseball players 
arc warm and human humans. 
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m^ico 

the friendly land... 



Mexico offers you everything 
lor an enjoyable holiday: modern 
comfort, spectacular scenery. 
Spring like climate all year, a cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere with col- 
onial and pre-hispanic accents. 

For water sports, Acapulco is un- 
rivaled, along with such other 
seaside resorts as Mazatlan. Mina- 
titlan, Veracruz and Tampico. 

Lushly tropical Cuernavaca and 
picturesquely colonial Taxco are 
on your route to Acapulco. 

Visit Mexico ! You’ll surely have 
fun. 


'k\ 


|| Cuernavaca, 
r~ Morelos. 
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MEXICAN OOVBRNMENT 
TOURISM OBFARTMENT 
PASEO OB LA REPORMA : 
MEXICO CITY 


COKSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR OUR OFFICES AT: 


CHICAGO 3, ILL 210 N«lh Mi 

HOUSTON 2, TEX 809 Walkei Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 5. CALIF 3106 Wih 

MIAMI 5, FLA. First National Bank BI(J| . 

Office No. 20 315 S. E. 2nd St. 

MONTREAL 3. P.Q. CANADA Inteinational Avialon 
6ld|. Annex Fust Floor, 700 Dorchester Bivd We 

NEW ORLEANS 12. LA 203 Saint Chai 

NEW YORK 20, N.Y 13 West 5 

SANANT0NIO5.TEX 209 E. 

SAN DIEGO I, CALIF 1301 


m 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. . 


13 eiooi - 

80 North Stone Ave. 

_ 1302 Connecticut Ave. N.W 


Sports Illustrated 
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Why do so many 
people take this 
out-of-the-ordinary 
route to EUROPE’S 
FRIENDLIEST CITY? 

/ if you can’t wait, \ 

\ fly SAS direct! / 



Start in Bonnie Scotland, and 
see Britain by SAS rent-a-car. 



Then London, with its pag- 
eantry, pubs and theaters! 



Picture your favorite city tiere. Taka 
your pick from up to 19 extra cities 
with SAS. 


And now — wind up m wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen. Europe's 
friendliest city. (See what all the travel writers say.) Enjoy the extra- 
ordinary restaurants, night life and shopping. 


Now you know— when you plan your trip to Europe with 
SAS. you see a lot of things you might otherwise miss. 
Talk to your SAS travel agent. Or mail the coupon for 
free planning package. 



sysr£/fi 


lo SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. ^13 

638 Fiflh Avenue, New York 20, N Y 

Please seiKl me free lolders on Copenhagen, and details 
of SAS vacations in all Europe 

The money saving guide "EUROPE ON $5 A DAY", for 
which I enclose $2 
NairiP 

Address 

City State 

My SAS travel agent is 
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sofer thon ever, 
under constant watch 
by comfortably seated 
rear-facing companions- 



POINT OF 
FACT 


An NIT basketball championship quis 
to stimulate the memory and Increase the 
knowledge of fans and armchair experts 



the brilliant; new 14 tt. 



N TROLL 


? It liar learii\ phiveil in the firit Sathna! In- 
vitation [ounniiiwni in ivSS ami what were 
the reutih? 

• lour eastern teams— Temple. Bradle>. 
New >'ork University and Long Island Uni- 
versity — eompeled in the preliminarv round. 
(Temple heat Hradtcy: NVU defeated LIU.) 
Oklahoma A&M and Colorado, two out- 
staiuling teams fn>m other areas of the 
country, competed in the scmillnais. in 
which Colorado heat NVU and Temple 
defeated the Oklahoma A&M squad. Tem- 
ple won the linal by beating Colorado, and 
the Oklahoma team tiHtk third place from 
V. 


7 H hat colle^'e lui\ wan the nuivl \ IT chain- 
pion\hip\? 

• St. John's, with three victories ( 1^43. I‘>44 
and |y59>. St. John's is also the only college 
to win the tourmiment twice in suceession. 
1 lU (1939 and 1941) and Bradley (1957 and 
|yf>0) are the only other two-time winners. 


7 U hat coUcitc has been runner-up in the 
mnt taiirnanients? 

• Oayton. It finally won the NIT last year, 
after losing in the final fisc times— to five 
different schools. 


• Small boats built for BIG fun . . . that’s the 
MIRRO-Craft line for sensational '6:3! Eight terrific 
models, from the fabulous Ski 'n Troll, above, to an 
casy-to-own, easy-to-handle Economy Car-top. All 
the finest corrosion-resistant aluminum alloy. All de- 
signed over the same proved, sure-footed lap.strake 
huU. 

Safe, seaworthy MIRRO-Craft are known as 
soft, quiet riders with high directional stability from 
lazy troll to blazing tow. No plowing, yawing, 
bobbing, whether light or loaded. Positive poly- 
styrene flotation. 

All models finished inside with non-glare, skid- 
proof paint. Exterior finish and equipment varies 
with each. 

To get in on ALL the fun. get MIRRO-Craft! 
See your dealer, today. For illustrated folder, write 

MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY 

Monilowoc, Wisconsin 


7 Viearnf SHkan of DePaiil i.\ one of two 
plu}t‘r\ who have been the high .\corer 

twoyeury in succession ( IV4-I atul IV-IS). H ho 
;v the other one? 

• Don Meincke of Dayton. He led the 1951 
and 1952 lournamenl.s. both in lolal points 
and in points made in a single game. 

7 in the past 25 loiirnaiiienis.ihe M I'l' uwani 
bus gone to a plaier from the cbanipionsbip 
team /V forit'v. Same the six t/l'f*v whose 
si haoh iliihi'i nin the \IT. 

• Bill Lloyd of St. John's (I9.t9). Frank 
H.iumholt/ of Ohio (1941), Lrnic Culver- 
ley of Rhode Island Slate (1946). M.iuricc 
Stokes of Si- Lrancts. Ba. ( 1955). Win Wil- 
fong of Memphis State ( 1957) and I.en Wil- 
kens of Pros idcnee ( 1 9M)). 

— M \KY Ann Got lo 
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Even the styling says "go," Note that racy new hardtop roof. It’s not only 
beautiful, its aerodynamic styling reduces air resistance. Choose from two 
models: the Marauder with a big 390 V- 8 standard ... or the Marauder S-55. 
with console-mounted transmission selector, bucket seats, and 4-barrel Super 
Marauder 390V-8 standard engine.Talkabout hot! Talktoyour Mercury dealer. 
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MERCURY 

MONTEREY-MONTEREY CUSTOM 
MARAUDER and S-55 


COMET • METEOR • MERCURY: PRODUCTS OF 


MOTOR COMPANY- LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 





I low should a button-down button 
down? Ask Arrow. They made their 
first button-down shirt in 1936 — and 
now introduce what they consider their 
best. It’s the new Gordon Dover Club. 


Tlic secret is where the buttons are 
placed. Arrow sets them with microm- 
eter accuracy at just the right spot to 
produce a soft, unobtrusive roll. Superb 
combed oxford, "Sanforized'’ labeled. 


Tapered along lean. University lines, 
with the traditional back pleat and but- 
ton. White or solid colors, $5.00. The 
all-silk Arrow tic, $2.50. Like the tapered 

kwk^LouklorlkaT-Maa symbol on Arrow packaces:^ 


Wherever you gor/vyou look better in —AKR.OW^^ 


SCORECARD 


THE YANKS HAVE LANDED 

Scx)ncr or later some member of the 
British parliament will leap to his feet 
and demand to know why American 
owners arc dominating English horse 
racing. If. as a result, there is a tremor in 
Anglo-American relations, blame Clreg- 
ory Peek. Him star and race lover. 

Peek has wanted for years to win Eng- 
land's most glorious steeplechase, the 
Grand National, to be run on March 30 
thisycitr. Recently he bought, for £7.000 
and sight unseen, a lO-year-old horse 
named Owens Sedge. At that lime Owens 
Sedge was quoted at 33 to I. Then he 
won an important warmup to the big 
event. Ireland's Leopardstown 'Chase, 
and immediately shot to third favorite 
at 12 to 1, a most comfortable position. 
All well and good, but it also made the 
English take a second look at the lists 
for other big races. 

"This year,” thundered Clive Graham 
in the London Dai/y Express, “Ameri- 
can-owned horses are already named us 
favorites for all our classic races." He 
was right, too, except that, of the five 
flat race classics. St. Leger is so far off 
(.Sept. 1 1 ) that belting has not yet opened 
on it. 

The Stars and Stripes lineup is daz- 
zling. For a magnificent start there is 
Crocket, owned by Danny Van Clief 
of Virginia. The coll was unbeaten as a 
2-ycar-old last year. He now shares the 
top slot with two other colts for the 
English Derby. 

The wife of a chemical company ex- 
ecutive, Mrs. Evelyn Oiin. owns the Ep- 
som Oaks race favorite. Noblesse, a filly 
who equaled the Doncaster mile record 
in 1962 against a field of colts. Another 
woman owner. Mrs. Gcrue Widener of 
Maine, is behind Hula Dancer, who 
at 2 broke the Longchamp all-ages mile 
record and, if she docs well in the Prix 
Imprudence at Maisons-Lalitie. will be 
sent to England for the l.(XX) Guineas. 
Her result in that will determine whether 
she runs in the Oaks. 

Well, after all, one of the best stee- 
plechasers ever to run in Britain was a 
diminutive horse named Battleship, son 


of Man o' War and owned by Mrs. Ma- 
rion duPont Scott of Virginia. But why. 
as Clive Graham puts it, arc Americans 
“gradually supplanting the century-old 
domination of the rich, hereditary peers 
as racehorse owners?" Ciraham suggests 
that "these new American owners are 
tired of thesuper-elficicnt commercialism 
of American race-tracks." He may Ik* 
right, though a more positive approach 
would be to point to the infinite variety 
of the English tracks and the gracious- 
ness and color with which the English 
have invested the sport. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SLOPE 

This has been a disastrous year for skiing 
in California's Sierras, where the snow 
forgot to fall. Still, in a way. it's been 
fun. Despite absence of snow in all but 
the very high reaches. California resorts 
were jampacked for the Washington's 
Birthday weekend. The new tramway at 
Heavenly Valley had a long waiting line 
for three days. 

The fun wasn't so much in the skiing 
as in jokes about the nonskiing. Heaven- 
ly Valley's president. Chris Kuriasa. re- 
ported a “lO.OOO' o higher use” of the 
coin-operated shoeshine machine, attrib- 
uted to the fact that skiers were getting 
their bools dirty walking around in the 
dust near the lodge. And a group organ- 
ized Skiers Anonymous. The gag: When 
you feel like skiing call up Anonymous 
and they'll send a man over to break 
your leg for you. 

LIFT THE LATCH FOR SATCH 

Satchel Paige, who has been going on 
50 for the past half dozen years, still 
yearns for another crack at major league 
pitching — and is willing to pay his own 
fare to gel it. 

“Mynumber's Wabash l-2684in Kan- 
sas City," he drawled the other day, “and 
if any of those big league boys want to 
call they can reverse the charges." 

Saleh used to drive jazzy, brighi-hucd 
automobiles and wear clothes to match, 
but his life is more subdued now. What 
is not subdued, he insists, is the zip in 
his fust ball. He pitched more than 200 


innings last year for the Kansas City 
Monarchs, a team that plays onc-night- 
ers from coast to coast and travels in an 
aging bus. He expects to pitch for them 
again this season, without benefit of 
spring training, w hich never appealed to 
him. His preparation for a game, in fact, 
has always been limited to a few warm- 
up pitches. 

"I'd make ‘cm a real deal.” Satch said, 
still going on about the big leagues. "If 
I got back in the majors and wasn't help- 
ing any. I’d pay my own fare around the 
league. I still got my fust ball but most 
of all I still got the one thing the young- 
sters on the mound today haven't— my 
control." 

THE CLOSED OPEN MIND 

One of the principal blockers of open 
tennis has Iseen the Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation of Australia. Now the Lawn Ten- 
nis Association of Australia finds itself 
embarrassingly imposerished. to the ex- 
tent that its hat is out for a sponsor to 
drop in some S22,(XX) so that the asso- 
ciation may stage the 1963 Davis Cup 
Challenge Round in Adelaide. 

"It lakes big money to run big sport 
these days," conceded Norman Strange, 
a.ssociatioii president, “'and we feel it is 



time to seek new methods of improving 
our finances.” 

Of course It IS, since the pretense that 
the top amateur is the world’s best no 
longer fools the crowds. Therefore, why 
not have commercial announcements 
between sets and if the sponsor should 
happen to be a brewer, say, why not trot 
out the Davis Cup at the end of each 
match, fill it to the brim with beer and 
have the winning player drink from it, 
his face registering appropriate pleas- 
ure? This would mean that the matches 

conlinuni 
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New Haig Ultra" 
Jbr 1963 


. . . cost no more than the next best clubs 


Lik6 the greet Welter Hagen, who won five PGA Champion- 
ships and two U.S. Opens, new Haig Ultra* golf clubs set 
the standard for style and performance. Every Haig Ultra 
club has the same sensitive balance, the same delicate 
touch, the same powerful response because the flex of 
each shaft Is Individually matched to the weight of its 
club head. 

Hand-finished Haig Ultra woods and handsome, jeweled 
chrome Haig Ultra Irons cost no more than the next best 
clubs. The Haig Ultra liquid center golf ball stays livelier 
longer. Ultra-white cover stays dazzling white. Haig Ultra 
golf clubs and golf baits are available only through golf 
professional shops. 


Walter Hagen Golf* Grand Rapide, Michigan 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A MILLIONAIRE TO PLAY LIKE ONE 



Spot anything different about this shaver? No cord. This Remington works from rechargeable cells. 



Forgot to recharge? Use this, and shave right away. Close. Comfortable. Here, see for yourself- 


Around the house. On a trip. Anywhere. This cordless 
Lektronic shaver rolls off whiskers as close as your 
freckles. (And as comfortable.) 4 roller combs on 
top supply all the comfort you’re looking for. Roller 


combs roll down the skin, roll up the whiskers, prac- 
tically roll them off. Stop shaving . . . start rolling 
(and start smiling). The exclusive cordless Reming- 
ton’ Lektronic II shaver is the answer. 




Not all girls buzz when you use Kings Men. iSonie of them are impo.s.sii)li* to 
reach.) So for a man who just wants an after .shave that freshens the face, 
relaxes taut skin, smoothe.s scrapes, heals nicks, kills infectiou.s bacteria ami 
stops razor rash dead — Kings Men is the ® 

natural choice. Spla-sh some on your face Lt I ^ w ^ ^ 

tomorrow morning. If the girls buzz up to ■ ' I I ^ I ¥1 ^ I ^ 

you, that’s your problem. 


0 AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


The only thing ordinary about a Carter’s T-shirt 
is the number of sleeves. 

Everything else (s remarkable. For example, a Carter's T>shirt won't shrink 1 % 
in length— as shown by Government Standard Test 7550 (CCC-T-IOlb). 
AH because ot Carter's Pak>nit* fabric which makes every other kind of cotton- 
knit underwear obsolete. What's more, this T-shirt refuses to bind at the arms 
or sag at the neck. It stays soft. It stays looking like new. So why settle for 
obsolescence? There's a T-shirt your size with a label that says “Carter's". 




CARTER'S 


:-Nlt T.SHIRTS $I.2S-S2.00 AT. CHICAGO, 6A$KiN - 


$TOnS • SAN fRANCISCO, MACY'S CALIFORNIA 


SCORECARO (imli»Md 

would have to be played on licensed 
premises and during legal drinking 
hours, but that would be a minor obsta- 
cle since, after all. the money’s the thing. 

NOT HAVING A BALL 

Winter salmon bshermcn in Puget Sound 
arc beset this year by a new frustra- 
tion an acute shortage of live bait, all 
caused by the seemingly whimsical dis- 
appearance of an unobtrusive sea bird, 
the rhinoceros auklcl. known popularly 
as “the herring bird.” 

His special value to the salmon fisher- 
man was his gift for making herring 
balls, A herring ball is a solid mass of 
thousands of mmnow herring, herded 
into this condition by the rhinweros 
auklel. herring bird or whatever you 
want to call him. When the birds are 
around they so terrorize the herring that 
the lish gather into a tight ball, a squirm- 
ing mass that may number up into mul- 
tiple thousands. The balls range from the 
size of a basketball to something like 
a gLiod-sized dory, or larger. The her- 
ring’s idea seems to be that if he can 
get into the middle of the mess he won’t 
be noticed and can escape the anklet’s 
pointed beak. 

The advantage of all this to the salmon 
fisherman has been that he could move 
into a herring hail, dip a net and come 
up with a day’s supply of bait. Now bail 
fishermen may cruise likely waters for 
hours and dip up scarcely a single her- 
ring. The herring are there, to be sure, 
but they don't ball. It’s impossible to 
gather a useful quantity without the as- 
sistance of the auklcl. 

As to the aukict. no one knows where 
he has gone, or why, or whether he wdl 
ever return. 

THE MORE IT CHANGES . . . 

All but unnoticed in the welter of con- 
fusion surroundingcoUege football's newr 
“unlimited" substitution rule and the 
limitations it puls on substitutions— is 
one other rules change, also subtle. The 
change divcsn't sound like much. All it 
says is that on the T formation the quar- 
terback once more will be eligible to rc- 
ceiNC a forward pass. But Buck Brad- 
berry. offense coach at Aiihiirn Univer- 
sity. regards it as a significant restitution 
of an offensive weapon, one that harks 
back to other, more evciting, days in col- 
lege football, f ollow him closely: 

"T he evolution of the corner lineback- 
er on defense an,d accompanying team 
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tavern.. 


• a friendly spot. Always 


something to talk about . . . bowling, baseball or 


city hall. And the Budweiser is— well, great. 



Where there's life... there's Bud.* 

KING OF BEERS • ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC. • ST.IOUIS • NEWARK • lOS ANGELES • TAMPA 
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They’re ready for any emergency, in their roadworthy I 
slacks with spot'less ■ ness- the quality in the fabric that stops stains 
before they start, provided by "SCOTCHGARD" Brand Stain Repeller. 
Combed gabardines in (L-R) Trimster Model with extension waist- 
band, 26 to 36. ..Post Grad, Ivy Model, 28 to 42. ..and Piper, Ivy 
Model with extension waistband, 26 
•gMif to 38. All available in mallard blue, 
U pewter, bone, black, loden, blue, 
— ST.,H 3jnn elephant or white. About $5.95 each. 


pac 

SLACKS FOR MEN 




KSy* IVl3n(L-R) Bermuda shorts Of 100% Pima cotton in 
Azo blue, black, Janus green, sand. ..Cotton gabardine slacks in byri 
blue, black, loden green, sand...Slim-cut Pima cotton slacks in Azo 
blue, black, Janus green, sand. $6-$7. Shorts $5. Slim, medium or 
"plus" waisted. Thanks to "SCOTCHGARD" Repeller, they shrug off 
stains. Even oily ones blot away. Most 
stains forced into the weave wash out 

or spot-clean without leaving a ring. ^ 

Slacks stay newer, neater longer, stain repeller 303 


m ^ C U*-. 9E- rMH IS, mwa. 

Mcotchgarif 

STAIN REPELLER 



goes around curves like a corner in town 


The ’63 Corvair Monza will dig in and go through 
just about anything but your poeketbook, whether 
you’re on maneuvei's in the country or just making 
the rounds in town. It delivers more traction 
because the engine’s in the rear (and this makes 
steering feel a lot lighter, too). Another nice feeling: 
the bumps don’t get past Coiwair’s stable inde- 
pendent suspension with a husky coil spring at each 
wheel absorbing anything a road can throw at it. 


In fact, all you ever do feel is great. Practical, too, 
because Corvair's air-cooled six-cylinder engine 
needs no water or antifreeze, and its self-adjusting 
brakes save you time and money. There just isn’t 
another production car made in this country quite 
like Corvair. Try it at your Chevrolet dealer's 
just for fun. That’s what we built 
it for! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General MotOI*S, Detroit 2, Mich. Keeps Going Great 



Betty Skelton (above) is internationally famous as a pilot curves, how it runs up hills but not upkeep bills, and the 
and car driving record holder, but she still appreciates way it parks so easily. Cross-town or cross-country, a 
how the Corvair turns heads as readily as it handles Corvair Monza can brighten every corner in your day. 




SCORECARD 

pursuit all but stymied the T run-pass 
option play. Making the quarterback 
eligible to catch a pass can in turn all 
but eliminate pursuit by the linebackers. 
Say a quarterback starts olT tackle on an 
option play. He makes the end commit 
himself, then he pitches out to the half- 
back. But if the linebackers and 'or side- 
back come up to contain the halfback he 
can flip a quick pass to the quarterback 
just across the line of scrimmage.” 

It was thus in the early ''50s. before the 
eliminated the quarterback as an 
eligible receiver, in the days when Wal- 
lace Butts. University of CJcorgia coach 
and "pass master." made great use of 
the quarterback as pass receiver. In 1946 
his All-America quarterback. Johnny 
Rauch, caught as many touchdown 
p;\sscs as he threw. Now. it seems, all 
that may well come back. 

As to the reason for reverting to the 
old rule, a source close to the NCAA rules 
committee advises; 

"The committee wanted to do some- 
thing to reduce the tremendous advan- 
tages certain teams have gained by use of 
team pursuit on defense. This 'pursuit' 
has added two new and too often deadly 
words to the football vernacular ‘gang 
tackling.' It is hoped that making the 
quarterback eligible to catch a pass will 
reduce the effeetivcncss of pursuit.” 

THE POWER OF POSITIVE CHEERING 

America's foremost full-time cheerlead- 
er. Lawrence R. Herkimer of Dallas, 
took olT the other day for Venezuela. 
( olombia. Ecuador, the Canal Zone and 
Hawaii there to preach the Herkimer 
gospel of cheerleading, which is one of 
charity to the enemy. 

"In the old days," he said before he 
left, "college yells were tilled with overly 
descriptive words -like 'Let's skin ’em 
alive’ and ‘Kill 'em' and ‘Hash 'em.' 

"Now wc take a more positive ap- 
proach. We praise the home team and 
suggest no mayhem at all. U isn't a 
good idea to make the other team mad." 

At 37. Herkimer is a practical man 
and an agile one. practical and agile 
enough to have done 38 backflips during 
the tilming of a 58-seeond TV commer- 
cial (for Cheer detergent, naturally). He 
has written four books on cheericad- 
ing. one of which sold 75.fK)0 copies, 
and has conducted cheerleading clinics 
in 4Z Stales, w ith the aid of 95 part-time 
insirueiors. He also publishes a cheer- 
leading magazine. The Mf;^'uph«m', 


which reports on trends in school yells. 

And he is frank enough to concede 
that cheerleading. no matter how good, 
never can replace football material when 
it comes to winning games. After ail, he 
was Southern Methodist's cheerleader 
when Doak Walker and Kyle Rote were 
cleaning up Southwest Conference foes 
for the Mustangs. Eouricen years later 
Herkimer docs not kid himself about 
the value of cheering in those days. He 
does note that the school spirit was 
great, as was the rapport between the 
cheerleaders and the student body. 

"That, "he admits, "was in the days 
when SMU s student body was larger 
-but so were its guards and tackles." 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY CLUB 

Millions of golfers believe that they arc 
not entitled to a handicap rating because 
they do not belong to an accredited club. 
The fact is that every golfer is as entitled 
to such a rating as a Ihoroughbred is 
entitled to a speed rating. Golfers can 
get one easily, l-or handicapping pur- 
poses. any group of players constitutes a 
"club." if need be. and a niembcrofsuch 
a group has only to make attested appli- 
cation after playing rated courses. 

As a consequence I'f w idespread igno- 
rance on the subject, however, a handi- 
cap-certifying organization Uiriis up 
from time to lime. The latest is United 
States Golf Handicap. Inc., operated hy 
a San F-raneiscan named Bill Brown. 
Bill runs a golf tackle shop and. for S3 
a year plus noiitieations of the unaflili- 
alcd golfer’s K*st 10 of 15 rounds (wit- 
nessed. of course). Billwill issuca handi- 
cap. His rules are rigid. Anyone caught 
cheating three times will be warned, 
caught four times will be banished. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dorothy Albrecht, manager of the 
Oklahoma swimming team and the lirst 
girl in history to manage one of the 
school's athletic teams: "It’s kinda nice 
having 35 brothers. Boys arc fun. I'm 
getting a liberal cdvtcalion." 

• Lou Bello, basketball otllcial in the 
Southern t'onfercnce and Athletic (.'oast 
Conference area: "They say ollicials 
favor the home team. Why? Well, per- 
haps because it's the responsibility of the 
home team to pay the referees." 

• John A'ovicsin. Harvard football 

coach, on the brilliant, inquiring minds 
of Harvard athletes; "When we intro- 
duce u new play, we have to call olf prac- 
tice for five minutes while the players 
analyze it." emo 
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The terrifying moment ot the Santa Anita Derby: as the rest of the field 
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The hazards of horse racing regularly produce high 
drama, and last Saturday they nearly reduced to a 
crashing shambles one of the important tests for the 
Kentucky Derby. It is an oddity of the racing calen- 
dar that two of these trials are run on the same day, 
on opposite sides of the country. In California's 
Santa Anita Derby 13 horses spun into the clubhouse 


turn, and an instant later four were riderless (above). 
Rex Ellsworth's Candy Spots (No. 5) went on to win. 
In the Flamingo Stakes at Florida's Hialeah. No. 5 
also won— Captain Harry Guggenheim's Never Bend. 
Thus was confirmed the two-horse rivalry that is 
firing the imagination of racing fans. The triumphs 
and tragedies are reported on the following pages. 
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THE BIG SPILL 


A DERBY FAVORITE COMES THROUGH A GRIM TRIAL 


T he most eye-catching colt in the U.S. \son his Kentucky 
Derby test in style. Candy Spots, who attracts a chat- 
ter of appreciation from ordinary fans as well as the sober 
approbation of expert horsemen, threw off a phssical shtKk 
in the Santa .Anita Derby that would ha\c unnersed many 
other 3-ycar-olds and still ran away from all comers. It 
is not just his come-from-behind ability that commands 
attention: he is simply a magnilicent animal. All chestnut 
horses look good, and Candy Spots is a big one. fully 16 
hands 2 inches and almost 1,100 pounds. A long white 
stripe down his face helps and, finally, there are those 
unique (and scientifically unexplained) markings that gi^c 
him his name. On his back and hind legs arc splashings of 
black and white that look as if they were flicked on by 
paint brushes. 

In his first major race of the season Saturday. Candy 
Spots was the magnet for 57.000 pairs of eyes as the 13- 
horse lielil broke from the gate. He would surely have 


remained the focus of attention all the way if there had been 
no accident- As it was. the fantastic piloup so distracted the 
crowd that most people failed to appreciate fully Candy’s 
excellent performance. Many also missed the fact that, but 
for a fluke of racing luck. Candy Spots himself— a SI mil- 
lion hunk of horsellesh which Rex hllsworth has not insured 
might not have sur\i\ed the worst crash ever seen on a 
I .S. racetrack in a major stakes race. 

Ihe drama, heightened if anything by the beautiful and 
well-ordered stage on which it took place, developed within 
seconds of the start. At first it appeared as if careless, hcll- 
for-leather riding had caused the accident. Later the film 
patrol exonerated the participants. The trouble, actually, 
was that only one horse in this field wanted to run out 
ahead. The other 12 all wanted to take back and be second. 

i ollowing his break from stall 13, Johnny I ongden 
gunned Alfred Vanderbilt's Might and Main to the lead 
and, by the time he was into the clubhou.se turn, old 



grandpappy John had moved his horse across ihc track 
to the inside rail with a clear margin. But behind him all 
was explosive. 

Following Might and Main were Fred Flooper's entry. 
Sky Gem and Win-Flm-AII. and Robert LeSage's Round 
Rock, the three of them closer than a London fog. the three 
riders trying to contain their mounts and at the same time 
avoid the complications that can result from close-quarter 
running. Braulio Baeza was on the inside of this trio 
with Sky Gem. Bae/a already had observed that Sky Gem 
was trying to bear out. Suddenly he noticed another dis- 
turbing thing: Sky Gem was about to run up on Might 
and Main's heels. 

Then it happened. Sky Gem bore out again, and as he 
did he tripped up his own stahlemalc. Milo Vaicn/uela flew 
off VVin-Lni-AII as though the pair of them had been hit hy 
a howitzer. He pitched forward onto the track and lay 
frighteningly still. Into this muddle of llesh tore Doolin 
Point. IX’Modado and Royal Tower, and their riders went 
sailing, either from contact with a fallen horse or because 
they were alert enough to bail out in the last split second. 
(Denodado broke both his left legs and was destroyed im- 
mediately at the request of his trainer Charles Whitting- 
ham. For this purpose a pistol was borrowed from a securi- 
ty olliccr, the bullet was dispatched through the crippled 
horse's brain and in keeping with the eerie nature of the 
afternoon bounced away to injure a bystander lightly. 
Win-F.m-All suffered cuts on both hind legs, a bloody nose 
and swollen mouth. He will surely miss the Florida Derby. 
Doolin Point had superficial cuts and bruises. Royal Tower 
was unscratched. All four jockeys went to the hospital with 
bruises but were released that night.) 

At the same lime, the vecond echelon of horses behind 
Sky Gent and W'in-bni-AII was having trouble. On the rail 
Country Squire bore out without warning. He slammed 
into Ikckccpcr. Beekeeper slammed into Candy Spots and 
knwked him tilmost sideways and four or five feet to the 
outside. It was exactly that four or live feel that saved 
Candy from barreling at full lilt into the fallen VVin-E-m- 
All. Suddenly Candy Spots had a clear track in front of 
him. From there on he was able to run his race. 

The rest was almost anticlimactic. Might and Main held 
his lead until the reduced field turned for home. Sky Ciem 
was behind him, but Bill Shoemaker had Candy Spots nice- 
ly in third place, just two lengths off the pace. 1 hen he took 
the spotted chestnut lo the outside and gradually wore down 
the front-runners. Ihc winner was drawing away at the 
finish, the way a good horse should. In so doing, despite his 
undistinguished time of 1:50 I 5. Candy Spots had partly 
helped to answer several questions. 

The big preface puzzle among Santa Anita horsemen 


Jockey Rudy Cartipas Has on tha track, stunnad by 
hia fall (opposite), while his doomed mount. Denodado, 
struggles to nse though both left legs are broken. 


was not really whether Candy Spots was a good horse. 
Agreement was general that Owner Rex Lllsworth had the 
bi'st horse, hut the question was whether, after just one six- 
furlong prep race. Candy Spots was ready to win at nine 
furlongs. Owner lllsworth and Trainer Meshach Tenney 
had wanted more time to prepare. They would have pre- 
ferred him to have at least two pre-Oerby races instead 
of one. When time ran out on them (they had piirfo.cly 
slowed his training down when the track went through a 
long spell of muddy and sloppy conditions), they worked 
him hard and fast to get him ready. And it came off. 

“I was pleased with his race. I suppose." said Ellsworth 
later, "hui not very satislied with his condition. He was a 
long way from his real race today." What next for Candy 
Spots'.’ "it's possible." says I IKworih. "that we'll go to the 
Florida Derby at Gulfsircam Park on March 30. But we 
might train this horse in the SV csl and go right to Churchill 
Downs with him." 

(lllsworth is just as aware as the rest of sporting Amer- 
ica that his colt’s chief rival in Louisville will be Never 
Bend. So is Shoemaker. In the paddock before the Santa 



First to be thrown when hia horse. Win-£m-AII. was 
tripped by a slablemale, Milo Valenzuela is comforted by 
track officials before going lo hospital with ether riders. 



THE BIG SPILL 

Anita Derby, the crowd had already been informed by 
ihe track's public address system that Never Bend had 
won the f lamingo Stakes that afternoon. ■'Hey. Shoe." 
many called. "Never Bend won by live lengths— let's see 
what you can do now." 

The Shoe did well, and so did Candy Spots, who may 
be on Ihe way to establishing a popular equine personality 
in the siime category as Carry Back. As to his quality, 
the interim judgment must be that the Spotted VS'onder 
has the heart and the potential to be the best in the world. 

— WHliNfcV Tower 

IT WAS EASY FOR NEVER BEND 

Some three hours after the running of the Sl.^5.600 Ha- 
mingo at Hialeah Park. Alfred N'andcrbill picked up his 
telephone in Miami Beach and called a dancing friend 
named bred Astaire in California. "I red." said Vander- 
bilt. "would you mind pulling the telephone down next to 
the television set so I can hear the Santa .Anita Derby?" 
Naturally I red .Astaire didn't mind, and Alfred Vanderbilt 
heard a coll named Candy Spots win the Santa Anita Derby 
even if some of his competition did lie down for him. 

Ten years ago. on a soft May afternoon in Louisville, 
the last undefeated horse to enter a Derby was locked into 


the starting gate. His name was Native Dancer, his owner 
was .Alfred V anderbilt and he sufTcred the only defeat of his 
lifetime when a front-running dude named Dark Star beat 
him a head on the post. The owner of Dark Star was Cap- 
tain Harry Guggenheim and. if anyone has a horse that 
can beat the unbeaten Candy Spots this year, it is this same 
(iiiggcnheim. In the I lamingoit took only one minute 49 2 5 
seconds for Guggenheim's Never Bend to prove that he is 
easily the best of the eastern .V-ycar-olds. A .V7-io-1 shot. 
King Toots, was second, and Royal .Ascot, an carly-scason 
hopeful trained by Sunny Jim I it7.simmons. was third. 

Taking command right from the start. Never Bend drew 
olT to win by live easy lengths, leaving behind nine other- 
pardon the expression- horses. At no time did any one 
of Never Bend’s opponents get close: for the crowd of 
.V2.(KX) the only real excitement came from watching a line 
solo performance, not a contest. 

In all the history of SKXl.OOO races there probably has 
never been such a simple victory. JiKkcy Manuel Yea/a 
hud pushed Never Bend right to the front in the first two 
strides. Cioing into the lirsl turn Never Bend was two 
lengths in front, and Yca/a had a pleasant trip around the 
racetrack with plenty of time for examining the hibiscus 
and bougainvillaea, 'll iscasy," he stiid later. "This is a tine, 
smart horse and he is not dumb-hcaded like his sire. Nas- 
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already wort with an eighth of a mile to go. Never Bend continues to Increase hts margin of victory in the Flamingo at Hialeah 


rullah. He is strong, very strong, a little bit stronger than 
me. When we get into the stretch 1 gave him two taps with 
the whip to keep him honest, and ofT he goes again. 'Bye- 
bye, boys,' 1 say to the other riders. It was. like the man 
said, another job very well done." 

There is no doubt that Never Bend beat "nothing at all” 
in the Flamingo. The colts which Candy Spots defeated 
also were hardly the type to build monuments to. Never 
Bend IS a good horse but as yet nothing more. He has won 
close to S500.00() with his nine victories in 12 starts. He is 
a picture horse with a beautiful, strong head and a roving 
eye. His stabichands call him Smokey because of his dark 
coloring, and when he lakes to the racetrack he is a favorite 
on looks alone in any post parade. 

His style of running is simply to go to the front and carry 
the target. There is. however, an extraordinary quickness to 
him at the starting gate and he rattles away from it as 
swiftly as Bold Ruler used to do. There is no higher compli- 
ment that can be paid to any horse. 

There was something about Never Bend's Flamingo vic- 
tory. though, that was a little distressing. Leaving the 
16th pole he bore out badly. The move wasn’t noticed at 
all by the crowd and could be seen only in the head-on shots 
in the lilm patrol. Perhaps, as his stable suggests, he shied 
away from a claque of photographers inside the inner rail. 


Maybe — but perhaps, instead, he ducked out because he 
had had us much distance as he could stomach. When 
horses tire they drift, and Never Bend was going in his first 
actual race of 1963 and had an excuse for tiring. (He did 
have a rather easy exhibition race two weeks ago, ) 

Never Bend goes to the post next on April 19 in the 
f'orerunner at Kceneland. After that he will be in the Step- 
ping Stone at Churchill Downs. In the meantime Trainer 
Woody Stephens will merely brec/e the colt in Columbia. 
S.C.. getting him out of the I lorida heat. "I believe." he 
stiys. "that this heat over a long period of lime has got to 
siip the energy out of a man or a horse. In Columbia it is 
cooler, and we will just bree/c him easy half miles or five 
furlongs." 

For the next few weeks Never Bend will be out of sight, 
out of print, but certainly not out of anyone's mind. Right 
now Candy Spots weighs heavily on C aplain Cluggcnheim's 
mind, and Never Bend should weigh as much on Rex Flls- 
worth's. The Derby is strictly a two-horse affair, and the 
characteristics of the competitors make for an outstanding 
race — Never Bend is a front-runner; Candy Spots rolls on 
from behind. You pays your money and you lakes your 
choice — but in either case the payoff on your bet is likely 
to be modest. 

— W'll I lAM Lfooftt 





Border Warfare 

The main reason for the visit to West Point last week by 98 cadets of the 
Royal Military College of Canada was a hockey game. The U.S. won 9-4, 
a setback Canadian Berny Laliberte (/«■//) accepted with commendable 
spirit, since the second reason for the get*togcthcr was "to promote good 
will and establish friendship among ofticers-to-be of Canada and the 
Ignited Stales." Seldom before in Canadian-U.S. history has good will 
been more needed, or more generously shown. Cadets from both schtxds 
shared rooms and swapped hats and ribbons. The men from the college 
at Kingston studied West Point formations twisted expertly 

with American girls {hehw) and in a formal inicracademy debate dis- 
cussed with their U.S. counterparts the relative merits of loving or dying. 



CINCY 
GOES 
FOR A 
THIRD 

The Bearcats should win the NCAA 
basketball title again, but there 
will be the Blue Devil to pay If Duke 
gets hot by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T iKtL' are many ways lo play at$ainst 
ihe University of Cincinnati basket- 
ball team, but the best way to play it 
would appear to be next season. All 
good students of the game know you do 
not run on the Ilearcats, because they 
laugh if you try it and steal your passes; 
nor do you pressure Cincinnati, because 
the Cincinnati press sticks three ways 
faster, including under water: and you 
do not play slow and careful against 
Cincinnati, because this is Cincinnati's 
specially and what is the use of being 
the first hasketball team ever held score- 
less? Neither do you try to stop their 
star player, because Cincinnati dcKsn'i 
have one. It has live, and they arc good 
enough to win a third straight national 
championship for Coach Fd Juckcr. 

This would lie. of course, unprece- 
dented. The odds against a team winning 
the NCAA championship three years in 
a row arc massive. As the tournament 
began this weekend, however, who was 
to say the Bearcats were not equal to the 
odds, whatever they were? Not even 
Wichita Coach Ralph Miller, whose 
team has been the only one to defeat 
Cincinnati in two games over a two-year 
period, would suggest they can be beat- 
en. ■■rxccllcnt.'' he stiys of the Bearcats' 
chances. They are sublime, he s;iys: the 
“strongest." the "best." with plenty of 
"poise, experience, defense and offense, ’ 
and furthermore, "they have a willing 
spirit." He says no thank you. sir, but he 
could not at this time reveal the special 


concomitants of his team's 65-64 upset 
of the Bearcats in niid-Kcbruary. possi- 
bly because a coach would be a fool to 
share such a good thing and possibly be- 
cause secret stratagems for beating Cin- 
cinnati have been losing for years. 

When you talk of Cincinnati you talk 
in superlatives: Tony (Gramps) Yates is 
the best defensive player in the country. 
Tom (Cobra ) Thacker is the tdllesr 6-foot 
2-inch man in the world, Center George 
Wilson has the sluirpesf elbows. The 
Bearcats lead the nation's colleges in 
total defense. They exasperate paying 
customers -in arenas other than Cin- 
cinnati’s— with their canny stalls, their 
deliberations, their icy disdain tactics 
that have led them to 79 wins in their 
last 85 games. The prospects of continu- 
ous success even led the brothers of Cin- 
cinnati's Alpha Fpsilon Pi fraternity to 
start a frat house graveyard for the fall- 
en. where the students play taps as the 
wooden markers are hammered into the 
ground— "Rest In Peace. Tulsa. Jan. 12, 
1 963. 67-57." etc. Cemetery space is now 
at u premium. It is. by some estimates, a 
depressing sight. Coach Juckcr summed 
up his own team best. "I'm sorry," he 
said to St. Louis Athletic Director Bob 
Stewart after last month’s 70-40 rout of 
the well-regarded Billikens, "I'm sorry 
vve had to be so good." 

There are three changes in the Cin- 
cinnati cast from last year, but only 
one new face among the starters. Larry 
Shingleton at guard. In place of the 


TEN OF THE TOURNAMENT’S BEST. 


CINCINNATI DUKE LOYOLA OF CHICAGO ARIZONA STATE 



Ranked No. I all season. 
Ciney earned its honors 
uith a disciplined defense 
that held foes to 52.3 
points per game and a 
(aniali/.ingatiack .Guards 
shoot sparingly, instead 
try to feed either Forward 
Ron Bonham or Thack- 
er, who is most threaten- 
ing m tense moments. 


Big. strong and posses- 
sive under boih boards. 
Duke will fast-break if 
permitted, or set up plays 
around Hcyman and Jetf 
Mullins inside. Zone or 
pressing defenses don't 
bother team, which uses 
several kinds itself. Only 
ofTcnsise weakness is lack 
of scoring by the guards. 


The Ramblers thrive on 
a helicr-skellcr fast break 
and peerless rebounding. 
Harkness. who is Loyola's 
alltime leading scorer, 
heads a welt-balanced at- 
tack that averages 9.t,9 
points, best in the nation. 
The starters make 13 to 21 
pointsagame. Roth bench 
and defense arc weak. 


It has the reputation of 
being a fast-breaking 
team, but it isn't. ASU is 
now using many set pat- 
terns around Becker in 
the pivot, which are de- 
Mgncd to gel Joe Cald- 
well and IX'nnis Dairman 
open. The Sun Devils 
defend only adequately, 
but react well to pressure. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 



LEIANO MITCHELL 


W St L S 

Master at the slowdown 
game. Slate waits palicni- 
ly for the defense to come 
out, then Guards Red 
.Stroud and Doug Hutton 
cut around MtichcU. who 
plays a high post. 'Fcam 
rarely shoots from out- 
side, but its driving lay- 
ups arc almost unstop- 
pable. Ii winsthebigoncs. 
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FINALS 


NCAA Championship Pairings^ 


EAST REGIONALS 


Mar«h 1» 


Park, 


MIDEAST REGIONALS 


MIDWEST REGIONALS 


WEST REGIONALS 

















NCAA PREVIEW . .mlimieJ 

griidiiatcd Paul Hogue, the monolithic 
6-foot-y center. Korward Cieorge Wilson 
(6 feet S and bony) was nuned to center 
and Thacker from guard to forward. 
1 hacker. 6 feet 2 and 170 pounds, is the 
nearest thing to an indispensable Bear- 
cat. When he fouled out against Wichita, 
(.‘incinnati blew a sis point lead and the 
game. He is the key man in the Cincin- 
nati deep free/e. he has line quick hands 
and he leaps like a porpoise. Center Wil- 
son lacks Hogue's brute strength under 
the basket, hut is more agile and much 
faster, forward Ron Bonham (6 feet 5) is 
the least of Coach Jucker's defensive 
players though he is plenty good 
enough and he is clearly the best shot 
Cincinnati has had since Oscar Robert- 
son. He averages 20.7 points a game and 
hits 91' , at the foul line, 'r ates. 6 feel 
1 and 175 pounds, quarterbacks the 
otfense and though he shoots sparingly 
he guards up a storm. The 5-foot-IO 
Shingleton. meanwhile, would rather 
eat sawdust than take a shot. But. watch 
it: Bradley didn't even assign a man to 
Shingleton at the start of their game in 
( incinnati so he hit seven of 1 1 shots 
reluctantly, of course. 

Talk of C incinnali's weaknesses is 
often vague and wistful and runs to 
criticism of its bench strength. The fact 
is that if Cincinnati's bench is inferior 
(as most benches arc), it matters less 
with them than with many teams be- 
cause: I) the take-it-slow and do-it- 


nght style of play lessens fatigue and 
2) the Bearcats r.ircly gel into foul trou- 
ble. They draw fewer fouls ( I 1 a game) 
than any team in the country except 
Providence. 

Nevertheless, nil-picking types can 
manage to find things about the Bear- 
cats that warrant a little concern. Their 
rebounding, without 2.^5 pounds of 
Paul Hogue, is not as overpowering, and 
the team is not as tall. It is not a great 
shooting team, so it has to work the ball 
in to score. It has a distressing habit, 
newly acquired, of getting behind early 
in games, last week. Xavier had it 
down25 1 5. Before that. Tulsa was 1.^ 0 
at the start and with eight minutes to 
play still led by II. There have been 
other cases. "When a team repeatedly 
falls behind, and when this is a radical 
departure from what has gone before." 
says one rival Missouri Valley coach, 
"you have to ligure some element is 
missing • maybe liming, maybe morale 

who knows'.'" 

The early NCA.A road for Cincy is 
hardly perilous. It should have no dilli- 
cully advancing past the Icxas-Tcsas 
Western winner in the Midwest region- 
als. Western, which has beaten Texas 
once already, plays much in the style of 
( incinnati (Coach Don Haskins calls 
his a "walking offense"), bin is a slow 
team afoot and us best player. Jim 
Barnes, has a proclivity to foul. This 
sets up Cincinnati for a quarlcr-tinal 
game against the Big highi champion, 
as yet undecided, but likely to be Kansas 


State. Stale is one team that docs have 
a bench. Twelve men appeared in at 
least half the Wildcats' games. They 
have closed fast after an abysmal start 
and should handle either Colorado State 
or Oklahoma City, for all those teams' 
recent successes. I he prospect then is a 
repeal of State's 75 -ftl loss to Cincinnati 
earlier in the year, unless State’s big 
and usually mild center. Roger Sutner, 
suddenly runs wild, 

Arizona .Stale, m a draw no tougher 
than Cinciniiiili's. has the best chance to 
gel to Louisville for a semilinal game 
against the Bearcats. I his would entail 
beating ti good Utah Slate team, then 
the Rig Six champion (Stanford or 
UCl. A. both of w hich have had a rugged 
conference season that has left them more 
pressed than impressive) and llnalty the 
best in the other bracket, very likely the 
winner of the lossup game helween Se- 
attle and Oregon Slate. Neither of thtisc 
two tciims has looked sharp enough to 
cope with .ASL'. 

Arizona Stale's coach. Ned Wulk.says 
his team IS ".I group of gracious young 
men. They don't like to get too far ahead. 
1 he thing that scares me most is a l4-polnl 
lead." True. -ASU blows leads, but it also 
snatches them back again. Instead of us- 
ing their customary fast break, the Sun 
Devils have turned to set play patterns 
this season, getting the ball to Ji>e ( akl- 
wcll. a tine fall-away shooter, and 6-foot- 
S An Becker who. despite his size, is 
more elfeclive outside, (iary Scml/a is 
an aggressive, almost surly playmakcr. 
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Mlhoiitth not too hig 
Ihtf lallcM Miificr es h feel 
7 NYU retxuinils well 
enotigli lo make us free- 
lance ollense ellkieni. It 
works lo gel ilie h.ill lo 
Kramer, ihe coiinirys 
No. 2 scorer, anil il.ippy 
llairsion. who is rugged 
under ilie haskel. liuards 
rarvl> shool from oiiiside. 


I^ecp in bench sirengih 
and wiih good rebound- 
ers. ihc Mouniainecrs arc 
well ei|iiipped for iheir 
run-jiid-shooi-l> pe game. 
Thorn is over his midsea- 
son miseries and has re- 
gained his scoring touch. 
This lean) has the best 
zone press in the land, is 
dangerous when iraiting. 


H(i can Jllack from Iwo 
.ireas- Komives. a l'(4 
scorer. i\ eviremel> accu- 
rate outside while h-lbot- 
1 1 Nate Thurmond, who 
gels Ui rebounds a game 
and blocks shots defit>. 
provides good inside scor- 
ing. However. Che I al- 
cons someiimes lose their 
poise if ihey get behind. 


Iraditionally a ball-con- 
irol leatn. ihe R.ims run 
some ihisyear. U'ihe de- 
fense sags on (ireen. wlio 
averages 2K.6 points, lall 
Forwards Dave Sigafoos 
and Brian b'lhcridge cun 
and will shool from ihe 
oulside. eSU uses a tight 
man-io-niun. hut will go 
to a press when necessary . 


(he OSIj defense, most- 
ly man-io-nian. is lough, 
and I'ooihall star B.cker. 
who directs Ihe offense, 
IS dangerous on drives up 
the middle. However, the 
attack often hogs down 
when 7.|‘ooi Mel Counts, 
a tine rehoiinder. has 
I roil hie scoring, (earn has 
looked good and had. 
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At Duinharton, Scotland, thousands of oaken barrels of Scotch 
Whisky destined to Wrome Ballantine’s lie racked in the aging 
shc<ls. They arc guarded by a proud squad of 18 white Chinese 
geese, led by a crusty old gander irreverently 
called Mr. Ballantine, Any uninvited visitt>r 
must first deal with these stern sentinels. For 
one shrill cackle starts another and soon a tune* ti 
less symphony brings the authorities. 

Here the 42 fine Scotch Whiskies that go into 
Ballantine's are brought to maturity. Rolling 



mists from the nearby Clyde gently wrap each barrel in a silken 
blanket. As the whisky in each barrel “breathes” this moist 
Scottish at)nos])hcre. it slowly losds any sharpness, emerging 
with its characteristic sunny-light flavor. 

Once harmonized into Ballantine's, the result is 
Scotch W’hisky unsurpassed in authentic taste — 
never heavy or brash . . . nor so limply light that 
it merely teases the taste buds. Just a few rea- 
sons w by : The more you knotc about Scotch 
the more vou like Ilallantine''s. 


BOniED IN SetaAW • SUNOtD SCDICH WHISKT • 16 PtOOF • IMPORIFD Srnn6s. 1fRC..N.T.e. 



What is it? 


Glod you osk«d. 

It'$ 0 Volkswagen Slolion Wagon. 

Don’t pity the poor thing; if con loke if. 

If con carry nearly o ton of onylhing 
YOU can offord to buy. 

Or 8 people Iplus luggage! if you want 
to get practical about it. 

And there's more than one pracficol 


considerotion. 

It will toke you obout 24 miles on o 
gallon of regulor gas. 

It won't toke ony water or anti>freeze 
ot all; the engine is air-cooled. 

And even though it carries almost twice 
os much os regular wagons, it lakes 4 feet 
less to pork. 


Whoi's in the pockage? 

8 pairs of skis, the complete works of 
Dickens, 98 lbs. of frozen spinach, a hutch 
used by Grover Cleveland, 80 Hollywood 
High gym sweaters, a suit of 
ormor, and a lull sized repro- 
duction of the Winged Victory 
of Somoihroce. 



NCAA PREVIEW ..miiiiunt 

hut generally the Sun Devils have lacked 
the killer instinct. More serious, they 
make too many ball handling errors. 
Cincinnati delights in taking advantage 
of that kind of foolishness, and most 
likely would. 

rhe team that has the best |trospect of 
beating Cincinnati — Duke- must sur- 
vive a battle in the East. There are. by 
mininnim count, four good teams that 
could beat the Blue Devils to the finals: 
West Virginia. Ohio State (if State can 
win the Big Ten championship and get 
into the tournament at all>. l.oyola of 
Chicago and Mississippi State. Missis- 
sippi State has won outright or shared 
(with Kentucky in 1962) the Southeast- 
ern Conference championship three years 
in a row. but its splendid qualifications 
and Coach Babe McCarthy’s frequent 
pleas never got the team into the NCAA 
tournament because of a Mississippi 
policy prohibiting athletic competition 
againvt Negroes, 

Last week, however. President D. \V. 
Colvard of Mississippi State dramatical- 
ly announced NCAA travel plans for 
the Maroon squad — and Stale, written 
ofT and virtually an unknown quantity, 
became a real threat in the Mideasl. 
The Maroons are. in fact, a good bet to 
pull the first major upset of the tourna- 
ment. They will likely face Loyola — a 
team, incidentally, that has four Negro 
starters — and though all good Loyola 
fans know that Coach (ieorge Ireland's 
Ramblers and their mad-dash. 94-point s- 
a-gamc ofTense will play Cincinnati for 
the national championship, they should 
also know more about Mississippi Stale. 
The Maroons haven’t lost a "big” game 
in three years. Their slow, screening, 
give-and-go olTensc is Just as tantalizing 
as Cincinnati’s and just as deadly. "No 
team m the nation can make driving 
layups under pressure like Mississippi 
Slate.” says Auburn Coach Joel Eaves, 
who ought to know. In addition. Ma- 
roon horward W. D, (Red) Stroud is a 
very good medium-range jump shot. 
State's offense functions only against a 
man-to-man defense, but in three years 
not a single team has been able to stay 
in a zone defense against the Maroons. 
Slate holds the hall until the defense 
comes out to challenge. The team lacks 
only size. Its biggest starter is 6 feet 7. 

Loyola Coach Ireland, meanwhile, 
is convinced there is no team in recent 
years to compare with his Ranihlers. 
"The idea in basketball is to score as 


many points as possible, and that’s 
what vve do— we don’t slow down at all. 
We arc a mattcr-of-fact. uncxcitable 
bunch that never gets upset,” The Ram- 
blers never play defense, cither, and 
against Mississippi State this could hurt 
them. 

Mississippi State would he a handful 
in the quarter-finals for the Big Ten en- 
trant- Ohio State or Illinois. This pre- 
sumes. of course, that the Big Ten team 
beats the Bowling Circen-Notre Dame 
winner, which does take a bit of pre- 
suming since Bowling Green has been 
acting very tough lately. 

A new OSU 

lllinoi.s is a strangely unbalanced mix- 
ture of great offense and poor defense 
(not unlike Loyolaj that gets the ball 
airborne whenever there isday light, leads 
its league in shots per game (77) and. 
happily for Coach Harry Combes, also 
leads in accuracy (.464). h is a team quite 
different from OhioStalc. and Ohio State, 
paradoxically, is quite different from the 
Ohio Slate teams that lost in the NCAA 
finals to Cincinnati the last two years. 
Coach I red Taylor has gone conserva- 
tive. No more run-and-shooi. Slate has 
become the Big Ten's best defensive club 
and. as never before, its offense is built 
around a single man. This is 6-fool-8 
junior Gary Bradds. who has averaged 
27.9 points a game, is more than one- 
third of the Buckeye attack and is the 
country’s best center. Everybody knows 
he is the OSU offense, nobody has been 
able to do anything about it. not with 
zones, chasers or even picket lines out- 
side the gymnasium. The Buckeyes arc 
not. however, a fast team and there arc 
grave inconsistencies in the pla. of ihcir 
forwards, who only manage to score 
once a week or so. 

An Ohio .Slatc-Mississippi Stale quar- 
ter-final would be a dandy, with the 
edge to Ohio Stale. Mississippi Slate, 
on the olher hand, has too much de- 
fense for flighty Illinois. In any ease, the 
survivor would figure to lose in the semi- 
finals to Duke, which does more things 
better than any of them. E’rojceiing the 
favorites in the upper bracket. Duke 
should defeat N^'L' (hot shots Barry 
Kramer and Happy Hairston notwith- 
standing) in the second round and then 
repeal over West Virginia in the quarter- 
finals al College Bark. West Virginia has 
a history of early failure in the tourna- 
ment. The Mountaineers have entered 
seven limes since 1955 and lost live times 
in the lirsi round. What is more, they 


lost to Duke by 40 points earlier this 
year. Rod Thorn has regained his best 
form for the Mountaineers, but prob- 
ably not 40 points’ worth. 

Who would win a Duke-Cincinnati 
final? Duke is strong where Cincinnati 
is not- on the offense. Four of Duke's 
five starters hit better than 50''; of their 
shots, and the fifth, the brilliant cs-bad 
boy. Art Heyman. averages 4S.3. is the 
team high scorer (25.3 points a game) 
and the Associated Press’ Player of the 
Year as well. Besides that, he doesn't 
lose his temper anymore. "I have.” he 
says, "become humble.” Conversely, 
only one of Cincinnati’s five starters 
averages 50' ^ from the floor. Duke also 
has superior height, with the irrepres- 
sible Heyman (6 feet 5). Jay Buckley 
(6 feet 10). Jelf Mullins (6 feel 4) and 
the sixth man. Hack Tison (6 feel 10). 
Cincinnati’s Thacker and fluke’s Hey- 
man w ould wage a war at the one forward 
spot. The avvesomc Thacker hasn't faced 
Heyman’s equal before and. with all his 
brilliance. Thacker was punished for 46 
points by Wichita’s Dave Stallworth. 
Against the pressing Cincinnati defense, 
Heyman would bring the ball down- 
court. though he is actually a forward. 
Coach V'ic Bubas knows his team has 
shortcomings at guard and that Heyman 
is his fscst dribbler and a masterful 
passer, loo. Against North Carolina, in 
a game in which he scored 40 points, 
Heyman came whipping down the floor 
with three seconds left in the half and 
everybody in the Duke field house know- 
ing he was going to shoot. He went up 
in the air near the head of the key and 
tired a perfect pass to Mullins for an 
easy layup. If anything, Heyman takes 
too many shots, but so voracious is he 
at retrieving the ball that Bubas is re- 
luctant to lind fault. 

Cincinnati has no player to equal 
Heyman s shooting, nor Mullins’ either, 
for that matter. Bin none of Duke's mul- 
tiple defenses arc really very gvHvd - 
Heyman himselfhasa tendency loscrani- 
blc and lake chances — and Bearcat Bon- 
ham’s short jumpers and the driving 
layups of Thacker would cause the Blue 
Dev ils trouble. 

It would be about the best possible 
pairing for the finals; Duke with its of- 
fense. Cincinnati ils defense. But Cincin- 
nati is faster, better regimented and less 
prone to error. What’s more, in close 
games defense usually wins. The cham- 
pion Bearcats are favored, and deserve 
to be. If you want to bet on an under- 
dog. lake Duke. end 
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B y tradition, great ski racers sprout 
iikc edelweiss from the sides of 10.- 
OOO-foot Alpine peaks and learn to ski 
by racing dow nhill to school each morn- 
ing. As a group they run curiously to a 
definite type: stocky and thick-legged, 
with the glow of rugged good health 
about them and names such as Christian 
and Karl and Francois. They are artists. 


in a way. as jealous of their supremacy 
as concert violinists, and one docs not 
Join the troupe simply by knocking on 
the door and asking to be let in. 

In the midst of this light little Europe- 
an fraternity there appeared last winter 
a tall, asthmatic 22-year-old American 
named Chuck Ferries (,r<r cover) who 
had sprouted from the side of a 400-foot 


hill in Houghton. Mich. .Allhough not a 
complete stranger to the territory, he 
looked less like a ski racer than some 
university student who had missed con- 
nections to Vienna. If so. this was about 
all that Chuck Ferries missed. He won 
two of five major slalom races in Europe, 
including Austria's ow n backyard World 
Scries, the Hahnenkamm at Kit/biihel. 


SKIER ON A SLOPE TO GLORY 


Chuck Ferries left home at 16 to find a big mountain. He found it. Now 23 and a champion on big mountains 
everywhere, he leads a young U.S. group that could soon shake the skiing world by ROY TERRBLL 



anJ at •ica'ionN cikI was ranked among 
the Iniir dozen best slalom men in the 
world. Never before had an American 
>kier made a score like this in one win- 
ter. Now. with the |y(>4 Olympics less 
than a year aw ay. berries must be given as 
good a chance at a gold medal as any- 
one else. 

This IS a most unusual development in 
the world of Alpine ski racing, where on- 
ly Huddv NVerner, among all the Ameri- 
can men who have tried, ever arrived at a 
position of such eminence before. But 
Werner did it in the downhill, and he was 
a special case, almost a freak, whose 
skills and ability developed long before 
and far beyond tliose around him. Ker- 
nes. on the other hand, seems to have 


Co 0</- 



arrived at the petik only a step or two 
ahead of an Ameriean horde, and this, 
in some ways, is the most unusual devel- 
opment of all- C lose behind C huck 
and sometimes all around him and occa- 
sionally on top of him swarms a dou- 
ble handful of Americans in the same 
class, so many good ones, in fact, that 
Ferries is never quite sure from week to 
week whether he really is the best. 

"People ask me why I didn’t go back 
to Kurope this year." he says. "Heck, 
I’ve got all the competition I can handle 
riglu here," 

There is Werner, of course, more de- 
termined than ever at 27 to prove himself 
again, to capture some of the almost cer- 
tain glory that disappeared in a shower 
of snow on the day that he broke his leg 
in the training camp before Squaw Val- 
ley. Hut there are also young Hilly Kidd 
of .Stowe. \T.. who on occasion has 
soundly trounced both Kerries and Wer- 
ner this year, and two other ly-year-olds 
of talent. Jimmy Heugaand Billy Maroll. 
Ciordy Kalon. 2.^. has long been con- 
sidered an outstanding downhill pros- 
pect. while Ni Orsi. only IS and a superb 
all-round athlete, may turn out to be the 
best downhiller of all. Dave CJorsuch. 
a member of both the iy5S f IS and 
lyw) Olympic teams, has been racing 
hard again he has beaten Kerries, too 
and there are others. Together they olTer 
promise of fultillmcnt of a dream that 
has tantalized L'.S. ski ofticials for years: 
that a day would come when Ameriean 
men could challenge Europeans in a ma- 
jor meet with not one but half a dozen 
racers capable of linishing first. 

"I think wc’rc about there." says Bob 
Beattie, the young Oly mpic coach whose 
organizational ability and enthusiasm 
(SI. Jan. 14) have produced these results 
far sooner than anyone dared hope. 
"We re not try ing to build a team around 
Ferries and Werner, We want 10. maybe 
20 boys, any one capable of beating the 
others. But to be rcalisiie, you'd have to 
say that Chuck got iherelirst. By winning 
those two big races in Europe last year 
he proved that he was the best L.S. 
slalom racer and one of the best in the 
world. He also proved what we have been 
telling the lads: an American cun finish 
tirsl. Now it should be easier for others 
to follow." 

It will be easier for others to follow 
Kerries than it would have been for Fer- 


ries to follow anyone else. Stubbornly 
independent, he is the product of hisow n 
tierce determination and little else. 

Had America's early pioneers been just 
a shade less adventurous, for cvampic. 
Houghton. Mich., would not have been 
discovered yet. It lies on the Keweenaw 
Peninsula, jutting into lake Superior 
north of Ishpeming and Watersmect and 
Iron Mountain, far north of Madison 
and Milwaukee, nortli of almost any- 
place. "It lakes two days to get therefrom 
Chicago." Chuck says. "You canT be- 
lieve where Houghton is unless you look 
it up on a map." 

Above Houghton, wliere his father 
was a dentist. Chuck began to ski at the 
age of 5 on Big Quincy Hill. Near by was 
Mont Ripley, a ski slope operated by 
Michigan Tech: at Mont Ripley, as col- 
lege coach and head of the ski school, 
was I red l.onsdorf. "I began to notice 
this little kid hanging around the edge of 
ski classes." Lonsdorf says. "He was 
sneaking lessons and he never missed 
a day." W'hcn Chuck was 7. l.onsdorf 
shrugged and invited the boy to join in. 
l.onsdorf soon discovered that he had 
also inherited Mary Ann Kerries, who 
was to become a good racer, and Bar- 
bara berries, who sometimes looks like 
a great racer, and eventually Jimmy Ker- 
ries, now 14 and a member of the Hough- 
ton High School team. "Chuck won his 
first slalom when he was 10." Lonsdorf 
says, "and by the time he was 1 i he was 
beating my college men." When he was 
16 Chuck ran away from home to find a 
bigger mountain. 

"All those years 1 had been practicing 
slalom three hours a day." Chuck says. 
"Then I would go oil' to a junior race in 
Wyoming or Vlontana and get beaten in 
the downhill. 1 decided that I'd never 
learn to race on a 400-foot hill." 

In October of 1^55 Chuck told his 
mother that he was going to spend the 
night w iih a friend. I le gathered up S.^tK) 
he had saved from a summer job with 
a power company, lowered his suitcase 
and ski poles dovv n a rojx; from his bed- 
room w indow and fled on a train to ( hi- 
cago. "I was afraid to take my skis. I 
even asked a stranger, some guy hang- 
ing around the station, to buy me a tick- 
et." From Chicago he went to Sun Val- 
ley. No snow. He went to Alla. Utah and 
got a job washing dishes and pouring 
coffee in a lodge to pay for his room 



weather is wonderful — 
an ocean away from caret 


These happy islands have never 
been easier to reach, never more 
fun to visit — just 4V2 hours by 
jet or 4V2 clays by shi)i from the 
West Coast. Group fares and 
special packaged tours stretch 
your travel budget, let you stay 
longer and enjoy more of all our 
Islands — Kauai, Oahu. Maui. 
Hawaii. And make your trip 
soon — the vacation fun is even 
brighter than the travel savings. 


See Your Trevel Agent or Write 

HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 

2051 Kalakaua Ave.. Dept. F-7 Honolulu. Hawaii 
Offices in New York. Chicago, Los Angeles 


SLOPE TO GLORT ..wlinnnl 

anil board. .And he began lo ski on a 
real inounUiin. 

■•f or two weeks 1 had a ball. Then ! 
began lo worry. So 1 called home and 
told my parents where I was. ’I'd sure 
like to stay out here.' 1 said. Since I 
was all right and had already missed so 
much school anyway, they decided that 
1 might just as well stay iiiuil the next 
semester. Boy. was I happy. Then 1 broke 
an ankle the nest week.” Back home by 
Thanksgiving. Chuck caught up on his 
grades— but never really look his eyes 
olT the Rockies. 

By the fall of 1956 the Ferrieses were 
more or less resigned, and they let Chuck 
go ofT on his own to Aspen. I le lived in a 
hunkhousc that belonged to the Snow 
C base Ski Club of Chicago and earned 
his bed by getting up every two hours of 
the night, all winter long, lo pul coal 
in the hunkhousc stove. He also made 
the honor roll in the local school and 
learned to ski a big mountain. “I began 
to think seriously about the '60 Olym- 
pics." he says. "I was winning junior 
races by three and four seconds. W hen 
1 linished fourth in the 1957 Roch Cup 
slalom behind the best men, Toni Sailer 
and Christian Pravda and Tommy Cor- 
coran. I ligured I had it made. I was only 
17 and I was the hottest thing on skis. 
Then 1 really began lo learn about ski 
racing. 1 cooled olT and skied badly the 
rest of the year." 

Sleep in the Red Onion 

In the next four years Chuck won a 
few and lost a lot. Sometimes he was 
ready to quit, and then a race, usually a 
late-season race in which he did very 
well — he has always been a slow start- 
er— would encourage him to keep on. 
He received a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Denverand went there tostudy 
finance and to learn more about skiing 
under that controversial technician. Wil- 
ly SchaclHer. He vvas more or less adopt- 
ed by Francois de Gun/burg, an inde- 
pendent oil operator and promoter who 
was lo develop ski facilities at Mt. Alyes- 
ka outside Anchorage. .Alaska, where the 
national championships will be held 
early next month. When his money ran 
low in the winter quarter of 195X, Chuck 
dropped out of college temporarily and 
went back lo Aspen, where he worked 
and slept in the Red Onion restaurant 
and skied on the Asjxin Ski I’atrol. And. 
naturally, raced. 

With the best .Americans in ['.uropc 


for the 1958 FIS meet. Chuck won both 
the downhill and giant slalom in the 
Roch Cup. and he won the national sla- 
lom by almost six seconds. He went to 
F.urope in '59. with Oe Gun/burg's help, 
and discovered what American skiers 
had been discovering for years: "I just 
wasn't in their class.” Out of condition, 
he was injured in a fall at Chamonix, and 
only the cncouragemeni of America's 
best woman racer. Penny Pitou. kept 
Chuck from catching the first plane 
home. ■■Buddy Werner and Max Marolt 
were over there, too." siiys Chuck, ■'but 
they would hardly speak to me. I was just 
a ciK'ky kid and 1 had to learn for myself. 
Buddy is funny. W hen you're good and 
you prove it lo him. he's the first to wel- 
come you lo the crowd. But unlil you 
do prove it. you're an outsider. We're the 
greatest of friends now. but we weren't 
then and we weren't for a long time aft- 
erward. cither." 

Back in the Stales at the end of the 
season. Chuck finished second by Just 
,1 second to Werner in (he slalom a( 
Stowe and also ran second to Buddy in 
the giant slalom. This earned him a place 
on the '60 Olympic training squad, and 
although he failed to complete the first 
run at Squaw Valley another season fi- 
nale at Stowe kept him from chucking 
the whole thing, lie tied <iuy Perillat of 
I- ranee on the first slalom run there and 
would probably have won the race except 
that he straddled the last gate the sec- 
ond time down. 

"I began to realize what I was doing 
wrong." he says. "All I could think 
about was winning. Second place was 
nothing. So I was trying lo ski every run 
faster than 1 could ski. I was pushing 
too hard, driving myself beyond my abil- 
ity. You just can't do that in slalom 
racing; you can only go as fast as you 
can go. Beyond that point you miss a 
gate or you fall, and you can't win many 
races by falling down." 

In 1961 Chuck beat Werner for the 
first time, winning the Snow Cup giant 
slalom at Alla. ■'Buddy was rusty," 
Chuck says now. "Maybe he hadn't re- 
covered from that broken leg, But the 
important thing to me was that I had 
beaten him." Ferries also won the Ri>ch 
Cup slalom by six sccondsand then skied 
on the l^envcr team that won the na- 
tional collegiate championship from the 
University of Colorado, ' fhal was im- 
portant to mo. loo." Chuck says. "Col- 
lege skiing IS much more of a team sport. 


lind maybe I learned something about 
being part of a team." 

Last winter Chuck moved on to an- 
other team, the young, highly promising 
FIS crew that Beattie took to Chamonix. 
Also a member of the group was Barbara 
Kerries, who at the age of 17 seemed 
about to ski right past her big brother. 
She had arrived with a rush the year be- 
fore. sweeping almost every women's 
race in the U.S. Now Chuck really felt 
that he belonged. Barbara was there. 
Werner was his friend, everything was 
all right. The only trouble was that 
Chuck seemed to be the least promising 
skier in training. “I couldn't finish a 
course." he says. "1 fell, I missed gates, 

I did everything wrong. 1 was trying to 
ski too fast again. I was so mad at my- 
self that I was tied up in knots. Beattie 
was great, but I think he must have be- 
gun to wonder." 

Just before the team broke training 
camp AK Val-d' Iserc. Werner and Ferries 
went up the mountain to work on tech- 
niouc together. "When wc came down." 
says Chuck. "1 felt a lot better. Then we 
had a week's holiday over Christmas. 
Buddy. Gordy Eaton and 1 rented a car 
and drove into Switzerland. We didn't 
pul on a ski for seven days. When wc 
came back I finished fourth in a slalom 
race in a little French town no one had 
ever heard of. Just a local affair. But I 
finished. and I knew then that everything 
would be all right." 

This unknown Amorican 

After the first run of the slalom at 
Kilzbiihel. Chuck was in eighth place. 
But on the second he tore the course 
apart, turning in a time of 69.7 seconds, 
which was the best of the day. and he 
beat Pcrillat by .7 second. Behind the 
two came some of the great slalom racers 
of the Alps: Gerhard Ncnning and Pepi 
Stiegler of Austria. Frangois Bonlieu and 
Charles Bozon of France. Austria's Hias 
I.eitner. The next week at Cortina. Fer- 
ries won again, beating Btv/on, Karl 
Schranz of .Austria and Perillal. among 
others. The European papers were full 
of this unknown American and his re- 
markable feat. The Americans — Werner. 
Heuga, Kidd. Maroli, Beattie, the entire 
team were ecstatic. "You sec. you can 
do it." Beattie kept saying, "you can do 
it." Chuck grins. "It was wonderful." 
he says. 

In the terrible snowstorm that envel- 
oped Chamonix on the day of the world 

lonliniieil 



HAT BY BORSAIINO 



CAMEO FROM F. MASTOHNI & SONS 

FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAItltlANO 

Some of the most delightful 
things in life— from luxury liners 
to cameos— owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO — the legendary liquid 
gold, “distilled from the rays of 
the sun.” There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 
sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano— the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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time machine! 




Pass up traffic tie-ups with TRIUMPH. When masses of cars con- 
verge. cloff, and stop for lon^ minutes of costly delay, the slim, 
ap;ile Triumph carries its rider past the halted vehicles. He moves 
with the traffic lijrhts ... arrives at important events on time... 
and rides easily out of the congested area.s when the crowd heads 
homeward. Modern people in all walks of life have discovered the 
thrill and convenience of motorcycling. You should, too. Your 
nearby Triumph dealer is listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. See him s«K)n! 


TRIUMPH DEPT St 2 

Towion. Sallimore 4, Maryland (in (he £asl) or 

Box 457, ^asadana, CalU, (in (he Wet!) 

Pleoie tend yovr >963 coteles of new model). 



Name 
Street 
City . 


SlOf*e TO GLORY ..wihiuf,! 


slalom championship. M'crncr ranked 
third after the first run and Ferries 
fourth. Both fell do\\ n the second time — 
along with a long, distinguished list of 
others — while Bo/on stayed ctn his skis 
to win. But for the trip as a whole the 
.Americans had done vscll. Werner was 
winning again— the giant slalom at 
C'oiirchc\eI. the giant slalom at Oslo — 
the youngsters were beginning to finish 
in the first 10 with consistency and Fer- 
ries had won those two big races. Beattie 
and his team were already looking ahead 
to Innsbruck in I9M. 

Before 1964, however, there is the rest 
of I96.T. and it is during this season that 
C huck Ferries and the others must per- 
fect their skills if there arc to he medals 
at Innsbruck after all. No one realizes 
this more than Ferries. VJai ried to Judy 
N'oylcs in October and studying hard 
so that he can finish college this fall, 
he has still managed to find time to 
race almost every weekend since going 
to the national Alpine training camp in 
Deeemhcr at Vail. Colo. 

■'.As usual." he says. “I got olT to a 
lousy start." 

in his first race, a downhill, he was 
disqualified for jumping the start. A few 
days later he caught a tip on the first gate 
of a slalom race and was disqualified. 
Then Chuck won the slalom, finished sec- 
ond in the downhill and won the com- 
bined at the Southern RiKky Mountain 
championships, He \va.s second to Cior- 
such in both the slalom and giant slalom 
at the .Air Force Academy Invitational 
on January 19 and 20 hut sharivened up 
and walked off with the big Broadmoor 
International Slalom Derby at Colorado 
Springs. Colo., finishing ahead of Wer- 
ner and (iorsuch. In early February he 
won the Roch Cup giant slalom and 
combined (Billy Kidd won both the 
downhill and slalom, with Werner sec- 
ond). and since then it has been nip and 
tuck among the three .Americans, who 
really don't seem to need that European 
competition so much anymore. 

■ I’crsonally, I still think Buddy Wer- 
ner is the best .American skier," says 
Chuck. "Fm not convinced that he isn't 
the best in the world. But the big thing 
IS that a lot of guys are catching up. The 
entire attitude has changed. Beattie isn't 
looking for someone to go along on the 
team just for the ride. He wants people 
who can win. And everybody seems to 
want to win now. Most L.S. skiers used 
to spend all their time drinking and 
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Cessna owner’s story: three 
projects . . . three cities . . . and 450 
miles covered, all in one day! 

Here's an example of what a Chicag()-l)ased real estate 
executive, flying his own now (’essna 210, can do in one day: 
First, he gets in an hour of work at his ofTice. Then ho drives 
to the airport, hops in his 210, and flies to Rockford, Illinois. 
There, he meets prospects who are interested in some acreage 
his company has for sale. They spen<l half an hour flying over 
the property. (The Ct*ssna 210’s high wing and 360® Omni-Vision 
make it excellent for aerial inspection. Plenty of room in the 
big, luxurious cabin for four, too.) When they're finished, he 
8p«K>ds on down to Springfield. (This Cessna's 260-h.p. engine 
combined with retractable gear delivers speed up to 198 m.p.h.) 





At Springfield, he presents one of his company’s 
new development ideas to the Chamber of 
Commerce. After the luncheon he flies to 
Bloomington to inspect the progress of a new 
motel his company is building. Finally, all he 
has to do is enjoy a pleasant flight home . . . 

And best of all, he’s home by 6 p.m.! 




Should your laulerwear 
match your socks or your lie? 


Why not ? If you start with Carter's knit boxers — and who 
doesn't? — look at the variety of prints you have: Paisley, 
Tattersall, Medallion, Persian Squares. Think how Carter's 
trim fit will satisfy your discerning .sense of style. And your 
demanding sense of comfort. {They're made of soft, knitted 
Pak-nit* fabric.) Suggestion: throw out all your lies and socks 
and build a brand-new collection around your Carter's boxers. 
Best friend a well-dressed knit picker ever had: 

NEEDHAM HEIGHTS. MASS. 


CARTER’S NEW PAK-NIT BOXERS j 175 AT; FltNI. A.M. DAVISON CO, » WAUACH'S IS STORES IN GREATER NEW YORX 


WIIMTHROP 

MEN»S SHOES 



dressed to look your best. Light trim 
and supple as a slippef. 
Elegant char-chestnut 
brown caH or jet Mach caH 
to go with the finest dothes in 


year dress wardrobe. 
Winthrop shoes from 


, 


ttO.SS to tf9.95. 

A 


A product of the 



fnlornotionot 

\ 

Shoe Company. 

4 

* 

St. Louis 





SLOPE TO OLORY amllnunl 

having a good time and running around. 
Now they spend all ihcir time trying 
to beat you." 

As far as the other Americans are con- 
cerned. the man to beat in any slalom 
raccisChuck Ferries. “Henevcrlooksso 
good in training.” says Schaeffler, •'and 
he seldom wins the little race. But in the 
big race he is always ready, like a race- 
horse. He's the coolest person around. 
Tremendous concentration. Sometimes 
he gets a little mad at himself and he gets 
a little too light, physically, but mentally 
he is perfect. He makes a mistake and 
forgets it. He doesn't let it bother him 
for two weeks, like it di>cs other people. 
Me goes right back up and the next time 
he docs it right. 

"The Jirsi time I ever .saw Chuck, in 
a junior race, he didn't look any better 
than half the kids around. But I liked 
the way he made his own way. not asking 
anything of anybody. That showed de- 
termination and spirit. There was never 
any question what he was there for; he 
was there to win. He wanted to be bet- 
ter than anyone else. I think in the 
slalom, at least, he is. On a really steep 
hill, on hard, icy conditions, he's the 
best around.” 

As a skier Chuck is unusually strong 
for his 5 feet 1 1 inches and 160 pounds. 
He has amazing leg muscles and incred- 
ibly quick reactions. "Like a snake." 
Schaeffler says. He has also learned a 
great deal about slalom racing, and he 
continues to learn every year. "This sea- 
son. for example." says Chuck. "I have 
been turning more on my uphill ski.” 
He grins. "Against all the basic lessons 
of good skiing. Hut 1 find that I can 
come out of a gale six inches or a foot 
higher than before, and you have to use 
everything you can. I've learned to han- 
dle the ice in fact. 1 can't even race on 
soft snow anymore— and this is impor- 
tant. particularly in Europe. 

"1 want to win this year, of course. 
There is still the collegiate meet, the 
Harriman Cup at Sun Valley and the 
nationals in Alaska. I worked for Fran- 
eois up there the last couple of summers 
as assistant area manager, and 1 really 
want to win in Alaska. But the impor- 
tant thing is Europe next year. All the 
big races and then Innsbruck. 

"I know how to win now, and I know 
that 1 can win. The important thing is 
to go over there and win. We surprised 
them a bit last year. We might really 
surprise someone in '64.” end 
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']'hc Royal Canadian Mounicd Police performing Iheir world-famous Musical Ride 

CANADA.. . the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


SOME may think the Canadian landscape is alive with 
the stirring sight of our famous scarlet-coated Mountics. 
Noi so! There are enough Mounlies (most in dark 
brown jackets, some in plainclothes) to carry out 
the serious work of one of the world's finest police 
forces, but they are fairly inconspicuous.*^ However, 
a sure-fire way to see Canada's Mounties resplendent 
in full dress is: 1) Visit the Parliament Buildings in 
Ottawa. 2) Go to Banff or Jasper in the Canadian 
Rockies. 3) See the Musical Ride.«^ To help you plan 
your visit to Canada, an exciting place for your 
summer vacation, we'll gladly send you a package of 
informative literature, including a highway map, the 
52 page colour booklet, “Invitation to Canada," and 
the current “Calendar of Events,” which gives the 
dates of fairs and festivals.*^ Just mail the coupon.*^ 


Travel Dividend — yourdollar goes further in Canada! 



FREE! 


Please send the Canadian Vacaiion Package lo: 


CITY STATE 

U24-02 

Stick coupon on post-card or moil in envelope lo above address. 
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BULLFIGHT 


Ahc intense young woman opposite, caparisoned in the 
severe uniform and the exotic implements of her unusual pro- 
fession. may well he the greatest woman bullllghtcr who has 
ever lived. Not everyone thinks so. of course (in I956SW)RIs 
li.Li STRATI [) didn't). In Mexico and South America, where 
she has killed 300 bulks. Patricia McCormick of big Spring. 
Texas has been criticized on several grounds: she is a wom- 
an: she is a Yankee: she is both; she fights on foot (Peru's 
celebrated Conchita Cintron fought on horseback, dismount- 
ing only to kill): and. tinally. she's too good. 

All of these charges are true, including the last one. “Had 
she not been born a woman." one of Mexico's great mata- 
dors has said, “she might have been better than any of us." 
The distinguished critic. Rafael Solana. calls Miss McCor- 
mick "the most courageous woman I have ever seen." and 
adds, signilicantly. "she is better with the bulls than Con- 
chita Cintr<Sn.‘' Unlike other American girls who have had a 
fling at bulHighting. Miss McCormick has been unswerving- 
ly dedicated ever since the moment in 1951 when she aban- 
doned her art and music courses at Texas Western College in 
Fd Paso to cross the Rio (irandc. In the years since she first 
fought in Ciudad Juarez in 1952. Patricia has taken grave 
risks and suffered grave wounds for her passionate afuion. 
She has been gored six times, once so savagely that a Mexi- 
can doctor abandoned hope. "Take her into her own coun- 
try to die." he said. "There is nothing more to be done." 

Although Miss McCormick's business cards identify her 
as a "Matadora de Novillos-Toros." she is not and can 

EXPI^IJMS THE 

never be a matador. No wx.man ever has taken the alivnuh 
lira, the ceremony in which apprentices arc advanced to the 
senior rank. The reason: a sponsor is required in the ritual, 
and no male matador will sponsor a woman, regardless of 
her capabilities. Carlos Arruza. the greatest Mexican mata- 
dor of our generation, has said of .Miss McCormick: "V'cs. 
she fights larger bulls than any other woman, and I under- 
stand she kills well. . . . Her defect is that she is a woman." 

Miss McCormick has not resisted this discrimination, but 
has compensated in other ways. She has become a formida- 
ble student of her profession. She has read most of the 
Spanish literature on the subject and has formulated tlie- 
ories on its various aspects. One of the latter suggests that 
Americans can be helped to understand the bullfight through 
geometric forms. To develop this view. Sihirfs h.t.i .strati d 
sent Miss McCormick and Artist Robert Riger to Spain. 
The result of their collaboration is on the following pages. 
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BULLFIGHT lOKiiitued 



THE;^RT OF THE GORRID^V 
IS RULED BY GEOJVIETRY 

by Patricia JVIcCormick 

Drawings by Robert Riger 


In the permanent, international argument over bullfighting 
(is it a sport or an art?) one element remains largely un- 
recognized: to the professional, bullfighting is most of all a 
logical science, an exercise in geometry, with laws as rigid 
as those customarily applying to mathematics. 

The breathtaking, ballctlike movements are the show of 
the corrida, but they are not the substance. Beneath the 
swirling cape and behind the red muleta is a collection of 
precisely timed and calculated maneuvers designed to en- 
able the matador to dominate and destroy the bull while 
protecting himself from injury or death. These maneuvers 
comprise the celebrated passes — the veronica, the gaonera, 
the derechazo and the natural, to name only a few— but 
even the aficionado often sees only the flourish and does not 


fully understand the tactical moves that make it possible. 

Of course, the success of a bullfight — and, consequently, 
the effectiveness of the geometric laws that govern it — 
depends entirely on the combative instinct of the fighting 
bull {opposite), a wild animal bred to charge anything in 
sight that moves. 

A ferocious bull must have his attention fixed (and kept) 
on the muleta or cape. The maneuver shown below not only 
accomplishes this but makes it possible for the matador to 
test the bull's intentions and to gain ground himself between 
charges. That is the only time the matador may move. Dur- 
ing the charge itself, both art and geometry demand that he 
remain virtually immobile from the hips down, as Ntimero 
Vno Antonio Ordonez demonstrates on the following pages. 



The fundamental geometric maneuver of the 
bullfight, performed here by the author, is do- 
blando con el lofo. or “doubling the huli” 
Both cape and muleta passes are based on this 
tactic, in which the hull travels a sweeping 
figure eight in reversing his charges. This en- 
ables the matador to move forward with each 
pass, an essential in dominating the huli, while 
at the same lime conserving the animal's energy. 


CONTINUEO 
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BULLFIGHT 


The invisible redangles of the veronica 


The bullfight is a drama in three acts, each difTerent from 
the others but all sharing certain geometric patterns, In 
Act I the newly arrived bull is first induced to pursue zig- 
zagging assistants, then is put under control by the matador 
with the beautiful, flowing cape passes and finally is per- 
suaded to charge the picadors. In Act II the bainkiillt-ros 
make their high-fiying contribution to the drama {right ) — 
a final preparation for Act III. in which the matador uses 
the muletu to complete his domination of the bull and 
then kills him. 

The running and picing need not concern us here; both 
are essential, but their patterns are first-year geometry at 
best. Not so the cape passes. There are several, but the most 
simple, the most beautiful— and the most difficult— is the 
veronica. As Antonio Ordonez does it. the verdnica seems 
so fluid as to have no bones (“plastic beauty" is a phrase 
sometimes used to describe this effect). Actually, the pass 


is based on the figure eight shown on the preceding page, It 
consists of three exquisitely limed cape movements by the 
bullfighter, all designed to deflect the charging animal from 
an imaginary rectangle in which the matador stands (his 
“terrain") to a parallel rectangle a hairbreadth away (the 
bull's "terrain"). Thus the matador opens the cape as the 
bull drops its head to charge, lowers the cape after the 
charge is deflected in order to pass the bull as close as pos- 
sible and then slowly lifts it again to send the bull away. 
In a clean pass, the bull's horns encounter only air. 

As the bull turns to renew the attack, the matador steps 
forward and to one side, into the terrain just abandoned 
by the animal, and does the whole thing all over again. To 
make geometry work for him. the bullfighicr must advance 
as he links his passes {diugrain, lower right). If he steps 
back and lets the bull move through his rectangle he is in 
trouble— the crowd will know- it and. worse, so will the bull. 





Secret of the bunderillas ix the xeniicoHixion course followed hy the bandcriliero 
fl.v he prepares to place his colorful darts. Unprotected hy cape or doth, he gets 
the hull's attention from the center of the ring (diagram below) and then runs 
either to left or right in a slightly curved line. The hull, moving to head him 
off", mu.st constantly change direction to keep his target in view; the bandc- 
rillero. if his calculations and timing are correct, places the sticks Just as he 
crosses the contrary, or far, horn (above) and gracefully spins away, unscathed. 
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The faena and the new spheres of action 


The third and final act of the drama of the bullfighl is the 
faeno, in which the matador uses the mufela to link a suc- 
cession of passes that lead directly to the death of the bull. 
Perhaps the most famous mulela pass is the naiurul. An- 
tonio Ordonez demonstrates it here, his feet planted, his 
left hand sweeping the muleta across his body from the 
right and taking the bull with it. while the sword is held in 
his right hand. 

Is the skeleton of action beneath the rush of bull and 
flow of fabric here the same as it was in the veronica, or is 
it different? It is both. As the matador prepares to begin 



a series, he lines up with the bull's inside horn, establishing 
the rectangle of his own terrain. This time, instead of the 
cerisc-and-yellow expanse of the cape, it is the red muleta 
— extended forward toward the bull's far. or contrary, horn 
— that must incite the charge and then deflect the animal 
into the waiting (if imaginary) rectangle of its terrain. 

In the diagram you will note that in addition to the rec- 
tangles there arc circles around both bull and bullfighter. 
These are called “the spheres of action," and the most 
significant change in bullfighting in this century concerns 
the discovery that these two circles could be made to over- 
lap when citing the occasional bull that makes only a half 
charge. In the old days the matador rarely advanced beyond 
the imaginary point where the spheres touch except to 
dance from horn to horn — never to attempt a classic pass. 
But the great Juan Belmonte found that he could enter the 
bull's sphere at an angle of about 45°. keeping his profile 
toward the animal, taking short, firm steps and pausing 
after each one to keep the bull's attention centered on the 
muleta. Although the spheres thus are overlapped and each 
step brings the muleta nearer to the bull, the two terrain 
rectangles do not cross, but shift equally. This daring com- 
bination of geometric forms has enabled hundreds of mata- 
dors (among them the incomparable Manolete) to pass difii- 
cult or cowardly bulls that once were considered unworkable. 


CONTINUED 
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IMue-in microphone lets you sing alons with your records! 

RCA Victor Total Sound Stereo 
from a travel case 9 inches thin ! 



Here comes the band! An exciting 
concept in compact portables with big, 
big sound and elegant styling! Never 
before an RCA Victor portable with 
so many big-unit features! It has the 
newRCAStudiomatic four-speed rec- 
ord changer! The identical changer 
used on the most expensive RCA 
Victor consoles. It has the same True- 
Track tone arm, the same “Living 
Stereo" ceramic pickup with syn- 
thetic sapphire and diamond styli! 



Changer floats gently down! New 
Studiomatic record changer protects 
records two ways— on the spindle, in 
the groove. After 3,000 test plays, 
records still sound fresh and vibrant! 
And gentle changer action safeguards 
each subtle nuance of your most loved 
“classicals" — stereo and non-stereo. 
Four speakers! Two 6|;»" high diffu- 
sion woofers and two li}-/ tweeters. 
You get dramatic bass tones, thrill- 
ing highs, tremendous clarity! 


The Mark I, shown above, is priced at 
$149.95— manufacturer's nationally 
advertised price, optional with dealer. 
Slightly higher some areas West, 
South. Price.s, specifica- 
tions subject to change. 



The Most Trusted Name 
in Sound 

Tmt(») • 


BULLFIGHT 


The rectangle the bull and matador share 



The faeno is of no certain length, but continues to a point 
that might be called an intersection of intangibles— the 
point where the bull’s (diminishing) physical strength 
crosses the line of his increasing knowledge. The matador 
must determine when this moment has arrived, and then 
kill cleanly and quickly. Here, as in the earlier maneuvers, 
success or even survival depends on precision as well as 
courage. For here the various geometric forms merge; in- 
stead of two rectangles, one for the bull and one for the 
man. the adversaries must share a single path of sand; and 
the ''moment of truth" sees the two spheres of action be- 
come one. 

The most widely used method of killing is yolapie, a term 
that means "flying foot" and refers to the way the right, 
or trailing, foot swings past the horns a split second after 
the thrust. To kill volapie, the matador lines up a few feet 
from the bull and slightly inside its inner horn. With his 


left profile toward the bull, he brings the sword to shoulder 
level and sights along the blade. He moves forward, sweep- 
ing the mulcta toward the bull’s contrary horn (as Ordonez 
is doing below ) and lunges directly over the horns, driving 
the sword straight down between the bull's shoulder blades. 
Thus, with one swift thrust, the matador unites the last of 
(he imaginary circles. knd 
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can you tell which Tempest is the tiger? 


Easy. The one on the right gets its power from Tempest's "4"— you know, the 4 that runs around acting 
like a V-6. So you have to call it a tiger. The other one has Tempest's new 326-cubic-inch, 260-h.p . V-8 
under the hood. That's good for two tigers. At least. (Optional at extra cost. Grr.) Both give you 
Pontiac's Wide-Track stability. Which are you going to get? Your Pontiac dealer can help you decide. 

Wide-Track Pontiac Tempest 

rotiUK Mo'"' • Ctno*! MaUKtCwMCHiM * 



I r you wanl to know what all this ja// 
IS about piranhas. I'll tell you. 't'ou'rc 
clearly not with it unless yoirve at least 
seen some film on how a school of these 
fish can reduce a cow to gleaming bones 
in a few tense niinulcs, 

I veryone's heard of them, l ew ha\c 
seen them. I caught a piranha's act in a 
New >'ork pet shop It) years ago. I was 
dully staring into a tish tank at a lone, 
small livh. w-iih no intention of buying 
it (I like a pet you can base a conversa- 
tion with, like a dog), when the owner 
of the store eamc I'ser to me. washing 
his hands in the air. He told me the fish 
was the Dreaded I’iranha and. as long as 
it was feeding lime, wotild I like to see 
it feed? I would, i guess, but not watch- 
ing a small tish cat its lunch wouldn't 
have ruined my day. I wouldn't ha\e let 
it. Ihii I could see llial the owner was 
anxious to express something to me. so 
I lold him that I would xery much like 
to see his fish eat. 

Instantly he produced a smaller lisli 
from somewhere, probably his pocket, 
and placed it in the tank. As the lish 
settled into the lower left-hand side of 
the lank, it stopped all mosement, as 
though caught in hardening.lell-<). Then, 
and I'm not too sure of this. I think its 
eyes xsidencd. The piranha didn't so 
much as flicker a lin but remained glued 
to the upper right-hand corner of the 
lank. Next, two things hapjsened: 1 ) the 
piranha was face to face \sith the other 
tish. a mose I couldn't see. and 2) after 
a pause, it ate the oilier tish. 1 eoiiidn'l 
see that, either: it was a type of speed 
and accuracy 1 wasn't aware existed in 
nature. Telex ision commercials were not 
s»> richly developed then as they are to- 
day, especially the Scieiititic Demonstra- 
tions. I realized that 1 had just seen a 
llnimping good one for piranhas. A man 
in a white duster had elociueiitly dem- 
onstrated how a Piranha-brand I ish 
compared with \-brand t ish. I never 
forgiU the point. 

So was it any wonder that a few weeks 
ago at the head of the Tapanahoni Kixer. 
in Surinam near the Brazilian border, 
my eyes lit up.’ I had just been told by 
Mi>i. my Bush Negro boatman, that I 
imisi lake care washing myself in this 
water because of the pirni. It's not often 


HOW TO EAT A 
PIRANHA BEFORE 
IT EATS YOU 


by GARDNER McKAY 



Actor Gardner McKay saw his first piranha 10 years ago in a 
fish tank. Recently, on a one-man expedition in the South 
American jungle, he had a chance to catch one. Here’s how 
he prepared for it (above), caught it and cooked it (opposite) 


PIRANHA . oHloiiinl 

we can rcacli out and satisfy a whim so 
easily. The next morning my assault 
team paddled downstream from the vil- 
lage of Granbori in our dugout canoe. 
We were a three-man squad. In the bow 
was Ikiengmoromie, a hoy of the village. 
Since the villages don't keep track of 
time. I'd have to classify him as from 
7 to 10 years old. We called him Boy 
and. as far as I knew, he couldn't scieak. 
In the stern we had Moi (rhymes with 
boy), a good man to have in the rapids 
and the falls, a tireless worker who, as 
far as I knew. vouM speak but didn't 
have a good grip on any language, in- 
cluding his own. Communication among 
us was shaky but friendly. 

I sat amidships with hooks, lines, bait 
and cameras, I'd lashed four-inch hooks 
to stout nylon line and wound a seizing 
ofeopper w ire several inches up. forming 
a leader. We each had a line. Moi had 
found some live sriha. a lish. I noted 
gleefully, that looked exactly like the X- 
brand Kish the man had used in the pet 
shop so many years ago. And just to sew 
things up. 1 cut a hunk of ri|se sausage 
I'd bought several weeks before in french 
Guiana. It was an Olida Sans Pared. 1 
also had a Jamaican cigar band in my 
pocket for luck. This w,is an irresistible 
combination: the tish wouldn't stand a 
chance. I don't like a one-sided match 
but. let's face it. 1 had to sec these lish 
work. We slid downstream. 

Around the first bend we pulled the 
canoe onto some rtx;ks by a dark swirl- 
ing eddy and began to fish. We lished 
there a long time, possibly 10 minutes, 
before Moi indicated that we should 
push on. We found a similar place where 
the water was deep, fished awhile and 
mo\ed on. And again. And again. And 
again. It was like going down a long hall 
and quickly checking the rooms on either 
side to sec if anyone was in them. Ap- 
parently. if a piranha was there, it took 
your bait. No prottscol, no addressing 
the water and serving out invisible line 
from an excellent reel. None of that. 
This was a lish that ate cows when they 
were available, and it was looking for 
you just as much as you were looking 
for it. The only trouble was there weren't 
any around. 

I could feel the air getting warm; the 
sun was high. Maybe they had all gone 
downstream. Maybe they were all trying 
to get into the movies. There would be 
a film titled The Prince of the piranha 
People. I went over to the bank and 


stood in the shade. When I came back I 
saw‘ that a crab was dining on my bait, 
and I dutifully photographed that inci- 
dent. I was really short of material. We 
moved again. I gave the sausage to Boy. 
The sriha were nearly gone. Then I did 
something I've seen good Venezuelan 
fishermen do. I pressed a .sriha's head 
between my thumb and index linger so 
that it would swim slowly which is 
what it did. It swam slowly away. Moi 
and Boy looked over at me, but it 
wasn't worth explaining. 

A quiet comes over this jungle at mid- 
day. It is a time when everything stops, 
when the monkeys sleep and the parrots 
kni*ck it olT for a while. Even the nearly 
continuous buzzing dies away to silence. 
It is a strong silence; you arc in the cen- 
ter of a highly acoustical area that is sur- 
rounded by a deep, nonacouslieal jungle. 
It would be like putting blankets up on 
the walls and the ceiling of an indoor 
swimming pool. You'd probably never 
gel to hear the silence, though, because 
your wife or your swimming coach would 
conic in after you'd gotten two blankets 
in place and ask you what you thought 
you were doing. 


W e withdrew, We paddled back up to 
Granbori. beaten but unashamed. 
We would try again in the afternoon. I 
had a three-hour lunch back in my hut. 
That's around four minutes of preparing 
and eating food and around three hours 
face up in the sack. You sleep well in the 
jungle, and I awoke inspired, a new man. 
ready for the assault. 1 grabbed the head 
of a pakira (wild pig) I'd shot. I saw in 
my mind a hundred crazed piranhas nip- 
ping it to a grinning skull while my Bolex 
If) absorbed the action in full color. 

We assembled at the boat. There was 
nothing to say. Technically, there wasn't 
anything we could say to one another 
anyvvay. Moi looked a little bored, but 
1 could tell we were ready. This was it. 
The pig's head had been in a bucket for 
only a day and a half, but I was very 
glad to get it under water. I tied it by 
the tusks with woven nylon line and 
chummed the water around it w ith pieces 
of the meal. I set up the Bolex and 
waited. At a distance I could see Boy 
(by now I was sure he didn't even have 
a longue) crushing some gray leaves and 
holding them under the surface of a dark, 
shallow pool. I half wondered what he 
was doingand turned back to my rotting 
pakira head. After a while Moi came 
over and stood beside Boy with one of 


the seven-foot Trio Indian arrows held 
a little above the water. These arrows 
weigh three ounces. Moi half crouched 
and moved the arrow, following some- 
thing in the water. Then he threw it 
down, straight, fast. It stopped upriglii 
and swung back to Moi. who pulled out 
of the water a prehistoric-looking lish 
called the warawara. which the piranha 
is supposed to like belter than anything, 
even better than the X-brand Kish. The 
plant that Bov had used. I learned, was 
nckoe and acts as a sedative to fish in the 
area. When that warawara was speared, 
it was practically taking a siesta. Uh- 
viously. my rocket squad had really gone 
into action. 

We moved on. then glided noiselessly 
to a stop at a final rock. A little too 
dramatically. I thought, but 1 guess you 
can't overfish w hen you are trying to out- 
think a piranha. Wc bailed our hooks 
and separated. Moi's line and mine were 
instantly cut. and it was liien that i Mrst 
liad a feeling there were lish out there. 
Boy pulled his line with the new bail in- 
tact. swung it well out and brought it 
slowly in. I watched him carefully. I his 
was our last hook. When the line was 
still well out he got his bile and. as he 
hauled the line in. he started a very long 
sentence which didn't end until he'd 
boated a 15-inch piranha, bloodrcd-eyed 
and with two perfect rows of teeth. 

When I was through photographing 
the fish from every known angle. I 
whacked into its skull with my machete 
and went about remov ing our only hook 
from its lower jaw, I held the moulh 
0 |icn with a Kicncl & Piel sheath knife, 
an adequate blade. As it held the j;iw, 
the blade was bent back against itself. 
Moi told me the fish could break legs. 
I went along with him there. After that, 
the piranha lay pretty quietly in the bot- 
tom of the boat and just barked. I don't 
mean it went "werf. werf." like a sheep 
dog, but it was a bark, all right, about 
as loud as average speech. 

I caught the next piranha, a duplicate 
of the first, and after that the line was 
cut, so wc paddled back to Ciranbori. I 
cooked my piranha in the tradition of 
these forests: a grate of green slicks high 
above the flames, and the fish, cleaned 
and cut from the lop. laid out on the 
slicks for at least two hours. It tastes 
terrible, but it keeps for days. Moi and 
Boy made fish chowder w ith wild peppers 
out of the other piranha, which tasted 
great. Next day I went back for the />«- 
kiru head and found only the tusks. It 
must have been a good light. end 
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Europe's 296 best 
Rallye cars bow to a new 
"King of the mountains" 
-the Falcon V-8 



mi mm 



Falcon Sprint wins all six timed test sections of the icy Monte Carlo Rallye, 

takes first and second in class in the most savage winter trial of total performance!^ 


ADVKHTISKMKNT 


ADVKHTISKMKNT (CONT.) 


Debut for Falcon's new V-8 performer: 

2,500 miles through Europe's worst winter 
in 71 relentless hours 





Only 16 miles alrliife 
from Monte Carlo, the 
Col de Turin! test sec- 
tion was choked with 
snow, glazed with ic« 

. . . and edged with 
chasms that make su4 
perb road-holding an 
absolute necessity. 



SNAKY ROUND-THF-HOUSES rirriiH on 
Montf Caflo strecls w.l^ lin.!l icsl for HU liter! 
cars. Here Fakon Sprint <iiiltli->lanc'(‘(l all other 
sedans, including seven Mercedes. 


No Ollier winter test measures Iota/ 
performance — traction, braking, 
road-holcJing, power and sheer dura- 
bility — like the ferocious 2,5(X)-mile 
Monte Carlo Rallye. That's why ex- 
perts said Falcon was foolish to enter 
its brantl-new V-8 Sprint... it would 
be lucky even to finish, Two thirds 
of the 2% competitors did fail. But 
the Sprint not only finished first in 
c lass and first over every other sedan 
in the three-lap elimination, it made 
Rallye history by finishing first in 
every single one of the six special 
lest sections! Sports llkistrated's re- 
port called the Sprint and its crew 
Europe's "new kings of the moun- 
tains" — and that’s a title you can't 
win unless you're outstanding in 
every factor that makes an auto- 
mobile a great performer on the road. 




"BOOTLACES" is whjt tlio French call these zigzags. There were 
hundreds ol ihem-d mettik-sv trial of steering gear, wheel hubs, 
liiaki’s, under coiulilions that cannot be duplicated In the U. b. 



AN "UNTRIED" CAR 
and an '’unknown" 
Swedish driver — 40- 
ye.ifold Bo Ljungfeldl 
—tome to the Monte 
Carlo finish line after 
a til I v<‘ that stunned the 
Kallyeworld.The Sprint 
led every car, including 
all the sports cars, and 
won ' La Seine ft I’Oise " 
cup in final 4‘X)-mile 
Alpine leg. 


ifar left) STRAIN OF 
FOUR DAYS AND 
THREE NIGHTS of con- 
tinual driving shows 
on London s I’eler 
joppand DetroiCsTianl 
jarm.in, here signing 
the second S|»rint into 
I'fscarene control )ar- 
man faces the last and 
worst of llie six limed 
sections, the heart- 
slopping Col St. Roth. 

FOR to YEARS THE SYMBOL 
OF OEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 

MOTOR COMPANY 




Falcon Sprint V-8: A close look 

at the world's great new performance car 



The* Sprint is bf)lcl new idea 
in U. S. automobiles. It cotn- 
bines Falcon's coni[)acl si/e 
and effortless handling with the 
kind of V-8 verve that is a Fold 
spec idlity. . . and tops the pac k- 
age off with c ris[) new scatbat k 
styling. Suspension has the 
5|)orts car accent, too. Extra- 
duty springs, husky driveline 
and rear axle, bigger brakes — 
those were the fac tors that let 
the Sprint charge alt the way 
in the Monte Carlo Rallye. 

Sprints come only with the 
new Falcon V-8 engine. Light, 
su[)er-smooth, effic lent, this 
lias 260 cubic inches, 164 horse- 
power, wears special chrome 
trim — and.sounc/.s like the little 
tiger it is. A four-speed stick 
shift is mounl<*d on the floor 
(optional at extra cost, it will 
be the choice of most expert 
drivers). Special wire wheel 
covers accent the sporting 
flavor. All in all, a real delight to 
drive — but very practical, too. 

It It's Ford-built, it's built for 
performance— tot^ performance! 

FORD 

lAlCOS ■ FAIRIASC • rURU • 1HUSO(R8IKO 


EYE-LEVEL TACHOMETER is on Ihc* top of the* 
dash where the driver doesn't have to taLe 
hi> eyes (iff the rood to n-ad it. 


ULTRA-COMPACT V-8 uses For(l-develor»c(I 
foundry techniciue m last iron to pare off 
weight while r«*l.iining grejt chir.ihilily. 


rOR M YEARS THE SYMBOL 
Of OEPENOABLE PRODUCTS 




MOTOR COMPANY 



HORSE SHOvy'/^Z/ce Higgins 

From the 
Near East to 
the Far West 

The Arabian is now a popular 
U.S. breed and his own 
show is a first-rate affair 

A hundred years ago camels plodded 
'' the Arizona dcsen. brought there at 
the urging of Hdwarcl Fit/gerald Beale 
and JelTerson Davis, who thought they 
would be ideal work animals in the area. 
Davis, of course, is remembered for oth- 
er matters; Beale, perhaps because he 
wasa Navy man. wasable to claim some 
success for his '’ships of the desert." But 
ultimately the venture proved a failure — 
horsemen did not like the camels' roll- 
ing motion, and they were not popular 
with ranchers because they frightened 
the other animals. Today, however, an- 
other native of the Middle l ast thrives 
within sight of Phoenix’s Camelback 
Mountain: the Arabian horse. There are 
some 250 purebreds in this 20-mile area, 
probably the most concentrated breed- 
ing place of fine Arabians in this country. 

Oddly, many of the Arabians now 
prosperingon luxurious Arizona ranches 
have not been brought directly from one 
desert to another. They or their ancestors 
first traveled from Arabia either to Po- 
land or lingland liefore coming here. On 
Rob Aste'.s Desert Arabian Ranch the 
oldest Polish import, a 25-ycar-old stal- 
lion named Lotnik. is still getting foals. 
Lotnik's route to Arizona was truly cir- 
euiious. He was "liberated" from his 
Cleiinaii caplois by General Geoige Pat- 
ton. sold at auction with a lot of army 
horses, and finally obtained by .Aste in 
payment of a feed bill. Seventeen more 
Polish-bred Arabians arrived last week, 
chosen by Scottsdale breeders from pho- 
tographs taken by one of the Arizonans 
during a recent tour. So far there have 
been no complaints from "The Commit- 
tee to Warn of the Arrival of Commu- 
nist Merchandise on the Local Business 


Scene." a group that usually flics into ac- 
tion at the sight of a Polish ham on a 
market shelf, but such protests would 
not unduly alarm the breeders. The 
horsemen arc more interested in blood- 
lines than party lines, 

The Arabian's popularity springs part- 
ly from his looks and disposition and 
partly from his name -the very word 
Arabian stirs the imagination to visions 
of plunging stallions and romantic 
scenes. Actually, many of the stallions 
are so gentle that women and children 
ride and show them without dilliculty. 
They arc relatively small, averaging be- 
tween 14 and 15 hands. This size appeals 
to many owners who like to keep Arabi- 
ans as pels and companions as well as 
mounts. Their backs are short — they have 
one to three less vertebrae than other 
horses their tails arc carried in a lofty, 
natural arch, and they have a bigger 
brain cavity than other horses. Breeders 
say this accounts for their high intelli- 
gence. A large eye. a slightly dished face 
and a dainty muz/le compose the classic 
head beloved by romantic painters of 
horses. "After you've been around .Ara- 
bians." says Guy Stillman, president of 
Scottsdale's All Arabian show, "no oth- 
er horse looks pretty." 

Some 300 of these handsome animals, 
from 19 stales, gathered last week for 
Scottsdale's eighth annual All Arabi- 
an Horse Show, held at the McCor- 
mick Ranch. Mrs. Anne McCormick 
was one of the Arabian pioneers in Ari- 
zona and has built a showground, com- 
plete with barns, a large ring and grand- 
stands that arc used solely for this event. 
More than |8.(KX) spectators watched 
vner the four days as the Arabians were 
jumiTcd. driven, ridden in English. West- 
ern and Arabian native attire, and also 
worked as cutting horses to demonstrate 
that the breed is not only decorative but 
also highly adaptable. California-owned 
horses earned off most of the honors, 
while .Arizonans bit the bullet, smiled 
and claimed to be pleased that the out- 
of-staters were enjoying themselves. Mrs. 
Inez Doner of Elsinore. Calif, was the 
most elated wimtei on the showgiound. 
Her handsome chestnut stallion. Muzul- 
manin. shown by her husband Charles, 
was declared the grand champion stal- 
lion. A 6-ycar-old, Muzulnuinin was pur- 
chased. via correspondence, in Poland in 
1961. Mrs. Doner has grown extremely 
fond of him- -so much so that at first she 
did not want to bring him to the show. 
“I couldn't have borne it." she said, "if 
the judges had passed him by!" end 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 



The ASTRONAUT— Silk Libtl Stnat. Model 100-3. Slilch 
end Turn Wmi Tip in Imported Srown or Black Harta Calf. 


The ESQUIRE-SilkLabalSeriM. ModelUO-3. "CKottSeam’' 
Sliver Gore Slip-Onm Burmtbed Browner BiKk Premium Call 


METICULOUS MEN CHOOSE 


MASSAGIC 


Examinr a pair of M.\SSAGICS criti- 
cally. Look at them from every angle. 
Here’s quality you car feel — even 
before you ease your feet into them. 
Here’s styling with authority, and air- 
cushioned comfort that seems too good 
to be true! Sec your MASSAGIC 
Dealer. Or write us for his name and 
descriptive foidet. From J/6.95 lo J?d,95. 
Silk Lahti Saits Jrom S19.95. 



weyenbero shoe manufacturing CO. 

Milwaukoo 1, Witcontin 



do 


A coup 


isn’t hard to 


T oo many bridge plays have formida- 
ble names. They sound so crudile 
that the average man is convinced he 
could never learrv how to use them. Yci 
mosi of ihcsc maneuvers were originated 
right at the bridge tabic when logic made 
it plain that doing anything else would 
be foolish. W hat is more, they arc sim- 
ple enough. Take the Vienna Coup for 
instance— the unusual play that lirst sets 
up an opponent’s high card and then 
squeezes him out of it. Without ever 
knowing its name, you might work it 
out for yourself if you met it in the 
circumstances declarer encountered in 
the hand helow. 

Of late, the cue bid in the opponent’s 
suit has conic to be used in so many 
different ways that the onetime universal 
and simple meaning has been lost— first- 
round control of the opponent's suit 
and a good hand. Most players would be 
better off if they confined its use to that. 
Sometimes, however, a little stretching 
of the truth is in order 
because the cue bid 
is the best available. 

North was in such a 
situation in this case. 

His hand surely war- 
ranted reaching at 
least a game. If no 
other bid were avail- 
able. he would have 
to bid four hearts. 

But this would give 
up all hopes of slam, 
and it would also give 
up the possibility of 
finding a four-four fit 
in spades that might 
produce one or two 
more tricks than u 
heart contract , 

After North’s cue 
bid. South jumped in 
hcitris to show that 


he had a maximum hand for an ovcrcall. 
North checked on aces via Blackwotid 
and then went to slam. If South had one 
fewer black card and one more diamond, 
the slam would have been a laydown. 
Fven with the cards South held, the odds 
favored making the slam. South needed 
a favorablesplil In spades ora successful 
finesse in clubs, or something. Fortu- 
nately for declarer, he relied upon the 
"or something.” 

East won the first trick with his king 
of diamonds and returned the jack of 
spades. This augured ill for the possi- 
bility of the spade break that would al- 
low South lo discard a club on dummy’s 
fourth spade. But East's opening bid 
virtually exposed the club king in his 
hand, since without that high card his 
strength must be well short of opening- 
bid requirements. Thus South was clearly 
warned that the normal plays for the 
slam would fail. 

Consequently, instead of ruffing his 
remaining diunmnd, 
drawing trumps and 
testing out the spades, 
then falling back on 
the club finesse if the 
spades didn’t break. 
South cashed dum- 
my 'sacc of clubs. Aft- 
er coming back lo his 
hand with a hciirt. he 
ruffed his diamond 
loser, then ran off all 
his trumps. East could 
keep all of his spades 
only by discarding the 
club king — which he 
did as soon as North 
discarded thequeen of 
that suit. But South 
produced the jack of 
clubs and that was the 
slam. It was also the 
Vienna Coup. end 
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JANTZEN. 


Nobody makes better fabric than Klopman-^-and 1 IjIj J* knows it. Knows one of the most perfect fabrics to wear all year 'round is Dacron and 

cotton. Chooses 65% "DACRON”* POLYESTER and 35% COMBED COTTON GABARDINE for these slacks. Silver beige, pebble green, 
winter olive, stone blue, chamois, cinnamon, black. Sires 30 to 38. About $14. Broadstreet's, New York; Miller’s, Chattanooga; G, Tox & Co., Hartford; 
Diamond's, Phoenix; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C.; Henry's, Wichita. KLOPMAN MILLS INC., 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 



Rambler American “440" Convertible. Power top is standard. 


GO FOR FUN -SAVE A BUNDLE 


Cit's the Economy King with brand-new zing!) 



TOP QUALITY AT 
AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICE! 


*1846 


Manuf«ctu>ir’ssu|gMted letail price Im the'63fieinblef American 
“220" Two-Door Sedan. Optional equipment, transpoitainn. and 
state and locattaxes.if any, extra. An iward-winning Rambler valuel 


This is the Rambler American “440” Convertible • This is the rakish, 
new beauty that gives a lift to your spirits • This is the sporty stepper 
you can own for fewer dollars than any other U.S. -built power-top con- 
vertible • This is the eager-to-move fun car with a sweet-purring 125-hp 
Six, or the extra zest of the 138-hp option • This is the sunshine version 
of the Rambler Americans that have won in every economy run entered 
with highest miles per gallon • This is the smart one you can have 
with optional bucket seats, console, headrests, exclusive Tvi^in-Stick Floor 
Shift with Instant Overtake for exuberant sports-car action • This is 
the compact that's quality-built from its very core— one reason why 
Rambler won Motor Trend Magazine's coveted '63 “Car of the Year” 
Award • Go for fun and save a bundle — see your Rambler dealer! 

American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 


RAMBLER 'BS-^'CAR OF THE YEAR 





BASEBALL Mickey Herskowitz 


The land of the nonbreaking curve ball 

The luxurious extras that rnake spring training a spa for most ballplayers are missing from the 
Colt .45s' bleak camp in Arizona, where the ghost of an old prospector walks In the rarefied air 


In ihc Aiicona tleu’if. 

Stiiiuh a niiini of I'orih oiul stone, 
Mi/iltty Siipi’iMiiion Mountoin. 

With its niyshry ant/ its uoltl. 

A miner tint prospectin' 

Found his fortune and his fame, 
Found the yold of SuperMition - 
Just plain Diiichnian was his na/m-. 


In ihc \sorn, gingerbread ball yards in 
I the South and the West, where big 
league baseball comes once a year, spring 
training is an uncorrupted ritual. And 
part of that ritual has always been the 
playing of our national anthem. 

lJul not at Cicronimo Park in Apache 
Junction. .An/. Here the day's battle is 
joined by the scratchy voice of Waller 
Brennan, reciting the folk ballad. Dutch- 
man s (io/d. No disrespect is really in- 
tended to one's country or to baseball. 
But long before Apache Junction be- 
came the springtime home of the Hous- 
ton Coll .45s. It was the home I'f Super- 
stition Mountain and the l ost Dutch- 
man's gold mine, supposedly hidden in 
those mysterious hills. 

The residents of .Apache Junction 
cling to their legends and raw western 
traditions, partly because there is little 
else. But now this barren, rustic Arizona 
resort lossn is at once baseball's new. 
and perhaps last, frontier. !mniorta1i/ed 
in song and story. Superstition rises 


above it. in the distance beyond center 
held in Cicronimo Park. Since l‘J(X) at 
least 50 persons have died violently 
there in the mountains, that is. not 
center held, although the Colls had one 
or two close calls last spring. The 50 died 
seeking the lost treasure of Jacob Wal/. 
the man described in the ballad above as 
just plain l^utchman. 

Houston's sophomore team is train- 
ing in circumstances unlike any of its 
fellows. No other big league players 
rough it quite so much as the Colt .45s. 
who train in the desert, under a sky so 
high that all outlielderscurse it. They are 
far removed from the simple pleasures 
of life, such as a motion picture theater 
(18 miles away) and a dog track (.15 
miles away). More than 2.000 miles from 
) lorida's white, sandy beaches, spring 
training has returned to Sparta. 

In other years and other places, spring 
training had seemed almost a reward to 
the players for signing their contracts. 
Most tcamscongregaied ah'ngihe I lori- 
da seashore, where the players' wives 
could relax on the beach, and newsmen 
could protect their lender skins under 
the sheltering palms. The public expect- 
ed its heroes to tram in such exotic set- 
tings. just as it expected movie stars to 
dress well and marry often. 

But Apiichc Junction dclies iiB the 
popular notions of spring training. The 
very name rolls angrily oil" the longue. 


Compare, if you can. the softness, the 
cooling sounds of Palm Beach, of Sara- 
sota. of Clearwater. Time drags its heels 
through the sand in Apache, To the west. 
Mesa IS 20 minutes away. Phoenix al- 
most an hour. It is a 45-minuie drive to 
the statue of Tom Mix on the highway 
to Tucson. 

There is hardly any fishing, no lolling 
on the beach, no watching bron/ed Iveau- 
ties wiggle by in bikinis, I ast year when 
Owner Roy Hofhein/ lirst took the Colts 
to Apache Junction, what the players 
did mostly was complain. The liclders 
couldn't follow the ball because of the 
high sky. a sort of optical illusion caused 
by the lack of a proper background -no 
trees or buildings, just flat desert land. 
Once the hall is above the fence, it's all 
sky. blue and cloudless. 

I’ltchers complain because, in the dry 
Arizona air. they can't break a sweat 
and the ball ctirries. So do their voices. 
The players must tend to their language, 
which IS a nuisance, because every in- 
delicate word can be heard in the stands. 

One of the few Colts to find .Apache 
Junction attractive a year ago was Clint 
(Scrap Iron iCtrurtney. who in his catch- 
ing days with the Browns and the Sena- 
tors was a leader of lost causes. Court- 
ney is now a player-coach in Houston's 
minor Icaituc chain. In the olT season 
he farms and ranches at Hall Summit. 
I.a., where the folks put heavy store 
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hy one's abilily to suffer and sticrificc. 

•'1 lak it hcah.” announced Courtney 
one day. picking bis teeth ^^ith a cactus 
needle. “A man orter be able to keep 
his mind on baseball." Courtney killed 
a rattlesnake one afternoon in the park- 
ing lot at Geronimo Park, bludgeoning 
it with a fungo bat. 

Most baseball teams in spring training 
are distracted hy what the managers re- 
fer to as camp followers, and they areal- 
most always girls. But not the Colt .45s. 
What follows them is a character named 
Superstition 3oc, a grizzled old prospec- 
tor of unknown age and origin, who 
rode down out of the hills one morning 
last March to sec what he could sec. 

Joe is so much a caricature of a gold 
prospector that he has to he genuine. 
His ten-gallon hat is faded and frayed, 
worn stovepipe style. His silver-gray 
beard is the texture of Brillo. and there 
are tobacco stains at the corners of his 
mouth. Me is short and bow-legged. He 
is, truth to tell, a poor man's Gabby 
Hayes. 

No one knows much about Supersti- 
tion Joe. or how long he has been seek- 
ing his poke in the mountains. But he 
took a liking to the Coll .45s and visited 
them regularly, watching and seldom 
saying a word. Once he let Bill Giles, 
the Colt publicity man. borrow one ot 
his mules so Manager Harry Craft could 
pose astride it, waving a pair of six- 
shooters in the sky. 

By the time the Colts left Apache 
Junction, with a record of 14-7 against 
big league foes, the writers were call- 
ing Craft “the Desert Fox." The Colts 
even won the honorary Cactus League 
title and went on to finish eighth in their 
first season — which was two notches 
higher than anyone said they would. 
Craft decided that Apache was a hand- 
some training site, free of distractions 
and ideal for purposes of turning soft 
muscles hard. 

Houston's second spring (veriod is not, 
of course, proving as severe as the first. 
At this time a year ago the .45s still 
viewed Apache Junction with suspicion, 
as if expecting at any moment to have an 
arrow go twanging through their batting 
helmets. 

Even Willie MaysofthcGiantsdropped 
a tly ball last spring in an exhibition game 
at Geronimo Park. A) Spangler, Hous- 
ton's left fielder, dropped so many that 
Paul Richards, utterly exasperated, 
brought in a specialist to hit high fungoes 


to him for two hours every afternoon 
for one week, by Spangler's count 148 
Ry balls a day. 

When w riterscovering the team harped 
on the failures of his outfield — supposed- 
ly the team's strong point — Manager 
Craft challenged them: "ril bet you that 
none of you could get out there and 
catch four out of 10." One of the writers 
offered to make Craft the same wager 
about one of his outfielders. "No bet," 
growled Harry. 

There are no taxi or bus services in 
Apache, and because of the transporta- 
tion problems the players spend long 
hours at such frivolous pursuits as ping- 
pong, shuffleboard and cards. Players 
without personal autos hitchhike or walk 
the two miles over a dirt road to the ball 
park. They save time by cutting through 
the prairie, which is vacant except for 
snakes and w ild rabbits. 

Lizards in the bruah 

Pitcher Dick Farrell bought a pair of 
low-top work boots, armed himself w ith 
a .22 pistol and hiked daily through the 
sand and underbrush. In Texas, boxers 
who tote .22s are dealt with severely. 
But in Arizona pitchers arc allowed to 
carry sidcarms. At the end of spring 
training, Farrell's box score included 
four jackrabbits. two li/ards. one snake, 
one quail and about 300 broken beer 
and whisky bottles. Craft never was able 
to track down the source of those bottles. 

For all their grousing, the Colts are as 
proud of Apache Junction as the Marines 
are of Parris Island. It is a romantic sort 
of place, and stories about it flourish, 
none more intriguing than that of the 
actual coming of the Colts. In the w inter 
of 1960 the .45s were scouting around 
for a spring training base, inspecting 
several cities. Gabc Paul, then the gen- 
eral manager, visited Apache Junction 
on a suggestion from Paul Richards, 
then managing Baltimore. What Gabc 
didn't know was that Richards had in- 
vested in real estate there. What Rich- 
ards didn't know was that a year later 
he would succeed Gabc Paul as general 
manager of the new Houston club. 

Actually the .45s could, with only a 
small twinge of conscience, claim to be 
the first baseb-all team in history to have 
a town created for it. Apache Junction 
was already there, of course, but the .45s 
put it on the map as neatly as an auto- 
graph on a new ball. The town, not yet 
incorporated, was 3 years old and strug- 
gling when the Colts entered the scene. 
To attract them the tow n agreed to build 


a compact but stylish new park, at a 
cost of SI 00.000. 

The survival of the town depends, 
eventually, on its ability to attract tour- 
ists, and it has been obvious for some 
time that the Dutchman couldn't do it 
alone. The town fathers saw the Coll 
.45s as the vehicle they needed. "People 
in the East," predicted one. "will be 
reading the dateline, and they'll remem- 
ber it. I can just hear them broadcasting 
exhibition games from here around the 
country: it's a balmy day in Apache 
Junction. 70® and a cool brec/c.' " He 
was daydreaming in the spring, of course. 
In the summer it gets to be a balmy 120, 
and during peak months of July and 
August cold water has to be brought in 
from Phoenix. It arrives at a frosty 93®. 

Five years ago Apache Junction was 
exactly that — a junction of Apache trails, 
just cactus and sagebrush and wasteland, 
where once Gcronimo's fierce braves 
roamed. But now the relentless Arizona 
real estate boom has embraced it. and 
there is talk of another Scottsdale, the 
swinging city 30 miles away that a dec- 
ade ago was more desolate than Apache 
Junction. In the dead center of Apache's 
craggy landscape sprawls a modern 
swank motel, last year the Superstition 
Ho. now less romantically called the 
Marshall Inn. It contains 146 rooms, a 
kidney-shaped swimming pool, a play- 
ground for tots and riding stables. 

The legend of the misplaced treasure 
lode figures strongly in the place, the de- 
cor of which is pure frontier. There's a 
Lost Dutchman Dining Room, a Jake’s 
Saloon and a Paladin Room, where the 
trail riders wash the dust from their 
parched throats with shots of red-eye. 
The joint is off limits to the players, but 
they walk by and occasionally press their 
noses against the glass. What else there 
is in -^kpache Junction you can find across 
the street: a bar. hash house, supermar- 
ket. a branch of the First National Bank 
of Arizona and a few business offices. 

A year ago the population of the town 
was 2.500, mostly retired old folks and 
real estate agents. >'et when the Colts 
played their first intrasquad game in Ge- 
ronimo Park, a crowd of 2.600 over- 
flowed the stands. If you assume that no 
sensible person would drive the 35 miles 
from Phoenix to see the Colts play each 
other, then this means that 104' of the 
population of Apache Junction showed 
up for the game. 

At times in early spring Superstition 
Mountain wears a light snowcap, and it 
makes a peaceful sight. Yet for more 
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than a hundred years seekers of the lost 
gold mine have been snooping around 
the mountain, stirring up the legend — 
and trouble. 

The legend has it that a young Mexican 
named Carlos discovered the mine in 
the IMOs while fleeing the wrath of Don 
Miguel Peralta, the Mexican land baron 
whose daughter Carlos had seduced. 
Carlos stumbled upon the ore while hid- 
ing in the mountains from two Indians 
sent by [>on Miguel to track him down. 
Later, trying to return to Mexico with 
enough gold to purchase Don Miguel's 
goodwill, he lost his footing in a rain- 
swollen stream. The heavy gold nuggets 
he carried made it dilTicult to swim, and 
Carlos drowned. He thus became the lirst 
of many to die because of the treasure. 

But word of the mine spread, and years 
later three Mexican youths who had lived 
on the Peralta ranch showed it to a white- 
bearded prospector Jacob Wal/. He 
shot them all. and later live others, in- 
cluding his own nephew, to protect the 
secret of the mine. (The real estate busi- 
ness in Arizona is not nearly so cut- 
t treat nowadays.) Walz's name has been 
spelled at least three other ways — Waltz, 
Wal/er and Wolz — a practice that con- 
tinues to this day in spring training, usu- 
ally with rookies from Latin America. 

When Walz died in Phoenix in 1891 
he reportedly left a map. giving the lo- 
cation of the treasure. But all efforts to 
reach the mine failed, and the authentic 
map — if there ever was one— has long 
since vanished among countless fakes. 
So the Dutchman (who was really a Cler- 
man) apparently carried the secret of the 
mine to his grave and started the longest, 
bloodiest gold hunt known to the West. 
The people around Apache Junction 
claim that during the peak tourist season 
two bodies a month — cold bodies -arc 
carried out of Old Superstition, strapped 
across the backs of burros. 

Some die of their own carelessness. 
Some are shot by other prospectors, 
greedy and trigger-happy. Others are 
.said to have been killed by a small, un- 
approachable band of Indians, still liv- 
ing a primitive mountain life and guard- 
ing the secret of w hat Jacob Walz called 
“the richest gold mine 1 ever heard of.” 
No one has yet been killed by a line drive 
sailing out of Gcronimo Park. 

The Colt .45s have no hard rule against 
it, but they discourage their players from 
embarking on any impulsive gold huni.s 
into Old Superstition. Bonus Babies, 
worth 50 grand and up. are absolutely 
forbidden to. emd 



There’s more to this than meets the nose 


Fragrance is only one part of this after-shave. It contains 
extra ingredients to perform half-a-dozcn important jobs. A heal- 
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Innocent of prizefighting's bad old ways, these 
gentlemen hope by their example to put an end 
to the exploiting of boxers. They expect Clay to 
get rich — and to get a little bit richer themselves 

by Husion Horn 


In the sall-and-pcpper-earpcicd. walnut-paneled, lihcr- 
glass-draped conference room of the law ofliccs of Wyatt. 
Cirafton & Sloss in I.ouis\ille. the meeting came to order - 
all business. Along the sides of the glossy, ohlong table sat 
half a d<’/en captains of Kentucky industry tobacco, 
whisky, horses, comnninications. transportation and bank- 
ing and at one end sal an attorney noted for his agility 
in the conundrums of las law. An outsider stumbling in 
might have thought it the board meeting of any corporation 
tussling with its problems of management. He might, ex- 
cept for that anomaly shedding an irradiativc light at the 
head of the table: a pecan-brown young Negro, the heir 
apparent to the throne of heavyweight boxing. The Louis- 
ville Lip. Mr, C assius Marccllus C lay Jr. Why. of course. 
All in the world that was going on was a split of the spoils 
from Clay's third-round knockout of Charley Powell in 
Pittsburgh just days before. And ihedixision w as the mighty 
simple matter of dividing by two: half of the winner’s share 
for Cassius (or S7. 165.75 Isefore taxes), half for his 1 1 spon- 
sors, those six prosperous-looking businessmen pulled up 
to (he table and their live absent partners. Once this had 
been attended to. a few more matters were discussed, and 
presently everyone pushed back his chair and the meeting 
broke up in handshakes all around. They will not collect 
again on such a formal basis until sometime later this 
month. Then, it is fervently hoped by each, they will take 
their respective cuts of the w inner's share of a Cassius Clay- 
Ooug iowes Ughl <*:l\edulcd for Mwreh I? io New York City. 

In a time when pri/cfighting is dominated by unh-hunh 
boxers and is beclouded by underworld shenanigans, mis- 
appropriated funds, government investigation and a gen- 
erally sorrowful malaise, Cassius Clay and his backers are 
a unique and uplifting sight. Clay's lists and his big mouth 
arc making the gales, and the 1 1 men are making a kind of 
boxing history. (Speaking of Clay's boastful talk, one of 
the 1 1 says. *‘We may tind it exasperating, but not when wc 
count the receipts,") Representative of 
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me Eleven Men 

an almost complete cross section of Lou- 
isville business, the backers are. with one 
exception, millionaires or heirs to family 
fortunes, and they are so inniK'cnt of any 
background in professional boxing that 
when you say "uppercut" they think first 
of their income taxes. Vet they are giv- 
ing boxing a fresh look. They have pro- 
vided C'lay an ideal, all-expenses-paid 
training program, they offer him the 
benefit of all their experience and busi- 
ness acumen, and thev surround him 
with a substantial moral and ethical en- 
vironment. a rare commodity in profes- 
sional boxing. And since they are inde- 
pendently wealthy C lay is assured that 
he w ill never end up exploited and broke 
through any fault of theirs. By setting 
such an example the syndicate is encour- 
aging other businessmen elsewhere to 
get behind boxing the way they have 
been behind baseball and professional 
football for years, 

Legally syndicated and loosely inter- 
locked by family, business, religion, 
horses and acquaintance, the II men 
call themselves Tlic Louisville Sponsor- 
ing Ciroiip ("Please, try to avoid saying 
syndicate." says one member, shudder- 
ing). and taken one by one they consti- 
tute an interesting mixture of riches, po- 
sition and personality. 

Win.iAM l-AV)R.siiAM Jn.. 57. is a largc- 
si/ed. gravelly-voiced, stentorian man 
w ho. because he has a sports-page famil- 
iarity with boxing and because the idea 
of the syndicate was his in the first place, 
is Clay’s manager of record. He is the 
glue that binds the syndicate to Clay and 
to Clay’s trainer. Angelo Dundee. 

An ex-actor, who sometimes reveals 
his past in histrionic mannerisms. Bill 
Faversham is the son of William Faver- 
sham. an bnglish-born actor who made a 
prominent name on the American stage 
in the first quarter of this century. Young 
Bill was sent to the best schools (St, Ber- 
nard’s, CirotoiDand eventually enrolled 
in Harvard. "But after my freshman 
year Dad had spent all his money, and 
I dropped out. giv ing up an ambition to 
become a writer." says Bill Faversham. 
Instead, in W26 he joined a theatrical 
company in Boston, later was a lead- 
ing man for six months on Broadway. 
To keep himself in shape he regularly 


worked out at Philadelphia Jack O’Bri- 
en’s gymnasium in New York, some- 
times sparred with a fellow named Spen- 
cer Tracy. "Then.’’ says Faversham. ”1 
gave up acting for good and went into 
the investment counseling business- in 
the summer of 1929. for heaven's sake." 
(Favershum’s brother Philip is still an 
actor and can be seen on fV gunning 
ducks for Lucky Strike and suffering in- 
describable miseries before DiKtan goes 
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to work and decongests his eight sinus 
cavities.) 

At the end of World War II Faver- 
sham found himself stationed in Louis- 
ville. a full colonel in the Air Force and 
a sticia! friend of the town's infiucntials. 
Directly, his contacts paid off with a job 
at Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.. mak- 
ers of such esteemed pain relievers as Did 
Forester. F.arlyTimes and Jack Daniel’s, 
and today William Faversham is vice- 
president in charge of sales in 18 states. 


certainly well off but not a millionaire. 

f-'avershain's boss in all matters save 
the care and feeding of Cassius Clay is 
VV'ii.iixM l.ii Lyons Brown. 56. chair- 
man of the board of Brown-Forman. 
Brown is a bearish, courtly man of pro- 
nounced southern charm and manner 
("Ah wonder if you reali/e." he once 
said, "that Cassius Clay's aunt cooks for 
my double-first cousin?"), and the hand- 
writing found on a bottle of Old Forester 
bourbon. "There is nothing better in the 
market." was [■‘cnned by Brown's grand- 
father. Ocorge Ciarvin Brown. 

Lyons Brown was educated at Ken- 
tucky Military Institute and won an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Naval Academy. 
At Annapolis he I) was a heavyweight 
on the plehe boxing team. 2) sevcrclv in- 
jured his right leg in a coaling accident 
abtrard the old battleship L'nili and 
3) after two years flunked out. He trans- 
ferred to the University of Virginia, 
flunked again and joined his family’s 
distillery us a board director and secre- 
tary. Nowadays Brown winters in Del- 
ray Beach. Fla., where he keeps a deep- 
sea fishing bout and a standby crew, and 
he busies himself with other business 
ventures from oil to cattle. Brown is a 
nephew of W. L. Lyons, who runs a 
stock-and-boiid firm in Louisville. 

A partner in (hat same firm is Jami.s 
Ross Tooo. He's apple-cheeked and 26 
and. as such, is the youngest member of 
the group (yet one of the richest). Ross 
Todd, unmarried. lives with his parents 
in a huge, granitc-bloek Palladian mau- 
soleum of a house called Rostrevor after 
(ircat-grcat-grandfathcr’s home town in 
Ireland. A painting of Major General 
Sir Patrick Ross, a lyih-ccntury war- 
rior and a • greal-great-somcthing-or- 
other." hangs above the living-room 
mantle, hand on sword. 

A desccndanl of old-line Kentucky af- 
fluence. Ross Todd is the only child ol 
Joucll Ross Todd, an attorney. Ross 
says his folks made their money "wheel- 
ing and dealing." Jouetl Todd is promi- 
nent. too,, in Republican politics in Ken- 
tucky (the Prince of Nassau, the back- 
room boys call him behind his back, be- 
cause of his habit of vacationing in the 
Bahamas). Ross is a fledgling wheeler- 
dealer himself, who became mixed up 
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wilh C assius Clay ‘’because Daildy had 
enough on his mind without getting in- 
volved with pri/efighting.” 

Ross went to Yale and holds a com- 
mercial pilot’s license. He took up flying 
at college partly as a result of flying otT 
a horse while drag hunting in Aiken. 
S.C. when he was l.t. Ross hurt his back 
in the accident and had to gi\ e up school- 
boy athletics. He is the oflicial treasurer 
of the Clay syndicate, but his father’s 
secretary is paid to do the paper work. 

Ross Todd’s godfather is Vt- r i st r I)j- 
CisRMfi Smmii Sr. Vert Smith is also an 
old. old friend of Lyons Brown, having 
once been sales manager for Brown- 
Horman and having once, in partnership 
with Brown and two other men, owned 
a small stable of racehorses. The horses 
never got close to the Kentucky I>erby. 
but Smith did as vice-chairman of the 
Keinucky State Racing Commission in 
the middle ■40s. 

A native of Louisville. Vert Smith. 
69. wears glasses and a down-in-ihe- 
iiiouth expression. He is the antithesis 
of Clay’s unflagging ebullience but. as he 
says. ’’Since Cassius divesn’l smoke or 
drink or chase around. I can stand it.” 
Still. Smith is a perfectly friendly and 
persuasive man and can prove it. because 
he has made a lot of money selling a lot 
of things: sii>cks aiui bonds and lire in- 
surance. fraternity pins, table salt and 
whisky. His business now is selling liq- 
uor wholesale at a S4.5-miHion-a-year 
clip and. naturally, he helps pu\h the 
Browii-Torman line in Kentucky. Vcrl 
Smith used to box for exercise as a 
young man. and since Cassius ( lay has 
come into his life h: has read a ’’good 
book” about boxing, but he can't recol- 
lect its title. 

Rohi-ri Woriu Binc.havi is.tO. and the 
title on his door is Assistant to the Pub- 
lisher. The publisher is his father. Bar- 
ry Bingham, and the publications arc 
Louisville's two newspapers. The Coitr- 
ii'r-Jounial and The Lnuiwille Times. 

Worth Bingham, a long-faced, frank- 
talking young man. is now learning the 
advertising end of newspapering since 
he has just wound up a seven-year ap- 
prenticeship on the news side. He feels 
that his financial future is relatively se- 
cure but makes no bones about his hopes. 


along the way, to reap a profit through 
his share in the Clay syndicate. Bingham 
was schooled in the Hast, in llurope and 
at Harvard, but he gave up boxing short- 
ly after he was introduced to the sport 
in grade school. Now obliged to keep 
abreast of the professional game, he 
buys The Riiiu magazine each month at 
the Rcadmore Card Shop in downtown 
l.ouisvillc. He is valuable to the syndi- 
cate because he helps it get a good local 



press, and no wonder, but no one has yet 
worked out the sticky business of which 
paper has first dibs on the syndicate’s 
press releases. 

Public relations are also served to Clay 
and his backers by (ieoRCit WA.SHiNcnoN 
Norion IV. Possum Norton, as he is 
culled, is no kin to (teorge Washington, 
but is distantly related, through his 
mother, to Martha. More useful to the 
syndicate is the fact that Creorge IV’s 
father owns the NB( -aftiliated radio and 


TV stations. (Barry Bingham, by the 
way, owns the CBS-TV alliliate. ) Con- 
sequently. Cieorge, a 29-year-old Yale- 
man with prep-school (Taft) good looks 
is secretary-treasurer of W'AVl’-TV. 
Norton has high hopesfor I he Louisville 
Sponsoring Group, having already tasted 
defeat in two other sporting ventures. 
Because he is married to a daughter 
of a well-known Kentucky Thorough- 
bred breeder. Warner Jones. Norton 
once bought two racehorses. As it turned 
out. they couldn’t run, Later he in- 
vested about SL(X)0 in the Louisville 
Raiders, a professional football team. 
They were unable to keep pace with the 
United Kootball League and arc defunct. 

Now. a good frienil of (icorge Nor- 
ton’s faiher-in-lavv through horse 
breeding is Pa i ri< k Cai iku-s Jr., who 
admits. "What I know about boxing 
you can pul in your eye.” What Pat 
Calhoun, a compact man with the sinis- 
ter figure of Peter 1 orre and the broad, 
open face of an Irish cop. knows about 
racehorses is something else, and the 
way he puts it is. ‘'ll a man is interested 
in horses he gets a little adventuresome 
spirit in his blood and might as well pul 
hts trust in a lighter as a horse.” Cal- 
houn’s trust in horses has been returned 
in satisfying ways. He used to race them 
w ith sonic success, and today he takes his 
case on a 700-acrc broodmare and cattle 
farm 18 miles east of Louisville. Now 
71. Calhoun is the retired "and some 
sort of honorary” chairman of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Barge Line, the largest 
inland boat company in the world. Yale- 
man Calhoun has been in the bout-build- 
ing business since before World War 1. 
when he was a bird of a different feather: 
he gave seal-of-thc-pants flying lessons 
to U.S. pilots in Trance. 

F.i.BUti Gary SuTcuifFr: introduces 
himself, if asked, as a ’"retired farmer.” 
Ihe fact is. says a friend, SulclifTc 
could have retired the day he was born in 
Wheaton, 111. 68 years ago. The reason 
becomes clear when one examines Sut- 
cliffe’s first two names; he is the grand- 
son of Judge Libert Cuiry. and both 
Sutcliffe and (iary. Iiid. arc named after 
the first chairman of U.S. Steel. 

But before he retired. Sutcliffe went 
to LAeter, then to Centre College, that 
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storied little school in Danville, Ky. 
that manufactured the football upset of 
the century in 1921 %vhen it beat Har- 
vard 6 0. After a year of “not applying 
himself." Sutcliffe dropped out of C en- 
tre. got married and went to work as a 
clerk for the Illinois Steel Co., then a 
U.S. Steel subsidiary. 

Today, from behind his torloise-shcll 
glasses and faint, gray mustache filbert 
Gary Sutcliffe looks out on the world 
with a wry benignity. He nurses a mild 
case of gout, which he depends upon to 
act up dutifully when he needs a social 
excuse, he describes his JOO-acrc estate 
outside Louisville on the Ohio River as a 
“dirt farm," and in the backyard lagoon 
of his winter home in Osprey on Florida’s 
west coast near Sarasota he has a motor- 
boat that he keeps tied fast to the dock. 
“1 don’t like it. I never use it." he says. 
"I got it just so people would hush tell- 
ing me I ought to have a boat like every- 
one else in Florida." 

Like his friend Calhoun, Sutcliffe says 
flatly he knows precious little about box- 
ing and not very much about Cassius 
Clay, either. " I’ve just shaken hands with 
him. you might say." he says, you might 
say. cllipttcally. But in Danville. Ky.. 
where Sutcliffe has another farm and is 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Centre College, he has a barber friend by 
name of Either One Richardson. (In a 
quandary over what to call the baby boy, 
Richardson’s parents asked his grand- 
mother w hich of two names she favored. 
“I likes cither one," she replied, and so 
Ik was christened.) “Either One knows 
Cassius," says Suiclilfe. “and he says 
he’s a good boy. That’s good enough 
for me." 

Another man who winters in Florida 
(a Delray Beach neighbor of Lyons 
Brown) is .1, D. SirrsoN CoLh.MAN. At 
any rate, he spends sonic of the win- 
ter there, having another home in The 
Plains. Va.. another in Georgia and an 
apartment in New Vork. Built like Rocky 
Marciano. Coleman is pushing fiO but is 
a long way from running out of steam. 
He is chairman of a Florida bus compa- 
ny, chairman of a Georgia drug compa- 
ny. chairman of an Oklahoma oil com- 
pany and an olliccr of an Illinois candy 
company, which his wife owns, to men- 


tion a few of the irons in his lire. The son 
of a “damned good moneymaker" of a 
father and a mother who “cursed" him 
with four names (he refuses to divulge 
w hat J. D. stands for), Coleman was born 
in Macon, Cia. He was an all-sports ath- 
lete there, at Exeter and at Yale and to- 
day owns shares of the Los Angeles An- 
gels and the Los Angeles Rams. He likes 
to invest his money in sports in general 
“because of the drama and because Wall 
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Street hasn’t caught onto the idea yet." 
and he likes having money behind Clay 
because “we think we can keep him out 
of the linancial trouble Jck Louis got into 
- which almost made me sick to see." 

When WiiMAM Sol Cutciiins was 
made president of Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation a few years ago. 
not too many people look notice. But 
when the Primrlon A/iimni H Ve-A /v men- 
tioned that he owned a piece of Cassius 
Clay, he got congratulatory telegrams 


from old friends as faraway as Ausiralia. 
At such times. Bill Cutchins is tempted 
to wonder what on earth the world is 
coming to. “I’rank’y.” he says, "the 
situation is pretty astonishing." 

The grandson of a man who was a 
private in the Confederate army at 15. 
and the son of a lawyer, Cutchins was 
born in Richmond and went to school 
at Virginia Military Institute and Prince- 
ton. Along the way he played catcher 
for a semipro baseball team in Oxford. 
N.C. and hoped in the bargain to make 
it in the majors someday. “Then one day 
the Chicago White Sox were down to 
have a look." says Cutchins. “And as 
far as I know, one look was enough. If 
they saw anything they liked they never 
manifested that information to me." 

With that dream dashed. Cutchins 
look a job at the F.xport Leaf Tobacco 
Co. in Richmond. Long interested in 
archeology, it was Cutchins’ hunch that 
the company would send him to Asia 
and the Middle East — which it did and 
w here he dug. 

Once back in the U.S.. Cutchins 
moved on to Brown & Williamson, be- 
gan his career selling cigarettes to shop- 
keepers along the streets of Charleston. 
W, Va. Today, it is a pleasure to report, 
he is the No. 1 man (there is no chair- 
man) in the company that makes Vice- 
roys and Raleighs, lie is also president 
of the town's new ABC-TV station. 

Hill Cutchins. a handsome man of 62 
who looks like a president, talks like a 
president and works like a president 
who wants to remain one. was thinking 
about watching V'iceroy’s thinking-man 
commercials on TV's Xuked City the 
night he got a call from Bill Faversham 
inviting him over. Faversham stiid he 
had an idea about a syndicate to manage 
a young boxer named Cassius Mareellus 
Clay, of all things. 

The man who hcl|Kd plot the com- 
mercials Bill Cutchins never got tt> see 
that night is Arihihai i) McCiOLF F<>.s- 
ihR. Archie Foster, 47. a senior vice- 
president of the Ted Bates advertising 
agency in Manhattan, is group leader 
for the agency's Brown & Williamson 
account, and no man ever walked out of 
Brooks Bros, who better looks the part. 
Husky-voiced and suave. Foster, as he 





Iigvircs to be. is quite a friend of Biil 
Cutchins. On top of that, for four years 
before C lay turned professional. Foster 
had been responsible for Viceroy's co- 
sponsorship (with Miles l.ahoratorics. 
Inc.) of the old .Wifihr Finhls 

on the AIK -TV network. “So the group 
came to me because of my contacts in 
the light game." says Foster. “They had 
a tighter, but they weren't exactly sure 
what they were supposed to do with him. 

I began to gel in touch with people and. 
you know, one thing led to another." 
The most important thing led to was 
Angelo Dundee, the man the syndicate 
hired to train Clay after an idea for 
Archie Moore to do the job failed to 
work out. ("Dundee is the best trainer 
and free-wheeling psychologist in box- 
ing." says one of the II. "and he's so 
clean he's practically antiseptic.") An- 
other thing led to was an invitation to 
Foster to join the syndicate, which he 
was "delighted Ui accept." 

.Since there is a detectable thread of 
common interest running through the 
several syndicate members, the story of 
what brought them all together is half 
told right there. The complete story as 
remembered by Bill Fuversham (like 
anything fading into history, the tale is 
already picking up minor contradictions) 
gives like this; 

Shortly after Clay won the Clolden 
Ciloves heavyweight title in New- York in 
the spring of 1960. Faversham was play- 
ing bridge in his home w itli Pat Calhoun, 
a friend since Colonel Faversham came 
to town. "It seemed logical that some 
day the boy would turn professional." 
F'avershamsays. "and while I'd never had 
such a thought in my life, it occurred to 
me that maybe a few of us ought to keep 
an eye on him. I said all this to Pal. 
and he just said ‘Mmmm' and bid two 
hearts." In August of that year Clay 
won the gold medal in the light heavy- 
weight division at the Rome Olympics. 
"Not long after that." says Faversham. 
"I read in the paper where a deal be- 
tween Cassius and Billy Reynolds had 
fallen through. \ decided we ought to 
make a move." The deal Faversham is 
talking about involved Clay and the ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Reynolds 
Metals Co. Billy Reynolds, a Louisville 


miilionarrc. olTcred (. lay a contract al- 
most as fat as the one he now has from 
the ll-man syndicate, but Clay never 
signed it. The conflict arose over a 
LouisviUe policeman. Jtvc Martin, who 
had taught Clay to box when he was 12 
years old and had introduced Cassius 
to Reynolds. When Reynolds said Mar- 
tin would play a role in Clay's profes- 
sional career. Clay's father, who doesn't 
like cops in general and Joe Martin in 



particular, squelched the whole thing. 

"Well." says F aversham. picking up 
the thread, "the lirsl thing I did that 
night was to call Pat Calhoun and Bill 
Cutchins." Calhoun got up from dinner, 
Cutchins turned off SuKed City and an 
hour later, in F’aversham's living room, 
the three of them were congratulating 
one another on the scheme they had 
just cooked up. 

As Faversham saw it then, it would 
take about S25.0(X) to launch Clay 


allowing for a SIO.BOO bonus to get him 
to sign with them. (It actually took just 
under S20.(X)0 the first year.) riius. 
Faversham felt, they ought to have at 
least two more members to spread the 
burden to S5.000 apiece, 

“Finding more was never the prob- 
lem." says Faversham. "I called Vert 
Smith, another dear friend, right away. 
'Vert.' 1 said, ‘how arc you and how 
would you like to buy a piece of a prize- 
lighter?' Vert heard me out and said 
maybe so but only on one condition; 
we had to ring Lyons Brown in. loo. 
Vert said Brow n was just naturally lucky, 
and with him a niember the syndicate 
couldn't go wrong. So the next morning 
1 went to my boss and pul the idea to 
him. He said fine, and we were five." 

That same evening, however. Libert 
SulclilTo dropped by l.yons Brown's 
house for a drink. Faster than you can 
knock out Floyd Patterson, the syndi- 
cate was six. "What the hell?" Faver- 
sham says he said on hearing that, "let's 
go to 10." Pal Calhoun called his horse- 
breeder friend Warner Jones, and Jones 
passed to his son-in-law. Cieorge Nor- 
ton IV. Norton cornered Worth Bing- 
ham at a cocktail parly, somebody else 
saw Jouetl fodd. who turned the whole 
preposterous idea over to his son Ross, 
and Lyons Brown, an evangelist by now. 
got in touch with his Delray-Beach-and- 
oil-well buddv. Slots Coleman. With 
the exception of Archie Foster, who 
joined later to make 11. the job was 
done. About all that remained was to 
let Cassius Clay in on things. "I did 
that." says Faversham. "right here in my 
living room. The whole family dropped 
over for a tails, and we hit it ofl' tine." 

Now that the syndicate had a fighter 
and u pool of money (all but Faversham 
were asked to contribute S2.XOO; as a 
reward for organizing everything, he got 
a free half share), it needed a contract. 
The best place to find one of those, it de- 
cided. was to get in touch with Ciordon 
Byron Davidson, Billy Reynolds' attor- 
ney, who was mentioned in the newssto- 
ry Faversham had seen. “1 got a call from 
Calhoun." says Davidson (who is. as you 
might expect by now. descended from 
Cieorge Cordon. Lord Byron), "and 1 
siiid, ‘Why sure, come on down,' After 
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all. I had already drawn up a pretty gtKul 
contract for Hilly Reynolds, one of our 
clients, and I was tscrfcctly willing to 
sell it a second time." 

The contract I>a\idson drew up and 
the principals signed gasc Cassius the 
SIO.fXK) bonus, a guaranteed minimum 
annual salary ofSA.OOO for two years and 
S6.000 for four years, hveryihing Clay 
earns, whether in the ring or in. say. 
personal appearances (he got S5(X) for 
playing himself for one minute in the 
movie Requiem for a Henvyweiuht). is 


last year, for instance, came to S27,(XX). 
or more than half of the syndicate's share 
of Clay's purses. Cassius— he gties |ir>t 
class." ("The public thinks we've made 
a lot of money, and Cassius thinks we've 
made a lot of money." says Vert Smith. 
"The fact is. each of us is still about 
Sl,0<K) in the hole. "( 

But just to make the contract even 
more attractive to Cassius with regard 
to taxes, anyway Davidson is currently 
drawing up a revision. Under the new 
terms Clay, who earned S45.0(K) last year 



split 50-50 with the syndicate. Some of 
Clay's cut goes automatically into a trust 
fund in his name, and the syndicate pays 
all of Clay's expenses w hen he is in train- 
ing out of its cut. ("Expenses" translates 
to mean everything from SI 25 a week for 
Angelo Dundee to the rent for a three- 
bedroom house in Miami the syndicate 
is providing for Clay and his family this 
winter and spring.) The syndicate has 
the option to renew the contract each 
year, and in October I967. when it ex- 
pires, the syndicate has first refusal should 
somebody offer C lay a more lucrative 
arrangement. 

"That." says Davidson, "would be 
hard to imagine. If there is one thing 
these men are not, it is stingy. I.xpcnses 

AK 


and thus found himself in the uncom- 
fortable clutches of the 62' , income-tax 
bracket, would become a salaried em- 
ployee of the syndicate. Insicadof receiv- 
ing his 50' , after every fight, he would 
get a guaranteed monthly salary taken 
from his purses plus a year-end bonus 
based on his earnings. After he has qua 
fighting (or reached 35) he will continue 
to draw a roughly equivalent salary for 
a number of years. "The efTect." says 
Davidson, "is to make his high-earning 
years pump up the low-earning years and 
to keep him out of the upper tax brack- 
ets. Cassius hates taxes like poison (he 
asked Senator l ed Kennedy this winter 
to express his dissatisfaction to the head 
man], and if he wants to accept this new 
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contract I ligure he can keep almost twice 
as much of his earnings as he can under 
present conditions. The syndicate’s finan- 
cial picture won't change, no matter 
what Cassius decides, hut of course you 
couldn't find a group more sympathet- 
ic to the hurt of high taxes than these 
millionaires." 

The group is sympathetic, loo. to pro- 
tecting its SZS.OOO insestment. Accord- 
ingly. it holds a S.tO.tKX) insurance policy 
on Clay's life and a S.^OO.(KK) accident 
policy on him. Considering the fact that 
C lay has already been arrested twice for 
fast-driving his pink Cadillac (he likes 
to shadow-box an imaginary Sonny Lis- 
ton while behind the wlieel). nohody, 
except possibly the insurance company, 
feels the policies were a mistake. 

Such matters as these, however, are 
left largely to Davidson and the group's 
executive committee- Faversham. C al- 
houn. Smith, Cutchins and Norton- 
and. indeed, the syndicate has never been 
able to assemble at full strength. 

The mechanics of matchmaking and 
the methods of training are left prei- 
ty much up to Faversham and Angelo 
l^undee. On this score. Dundee opposed 
Faversham's idea for Clay to light Alex 
MilcIT. and Faversham opposed Dun- 
dee's matching Clay with Archie Moore. 
The upshot was that neither was able to 
change the other's mind, but since C lay 
won both lights handily. Dundee and 
Faversham arc even. Otherwise the bal- 
ance of the syndicate tends to sit back 
and hope for the best. Says Dundee: “I 
never hear much from the others except 
occasionally one of the younger ones — 
worried about his investment. I suppose 
- will ask me if Cassius is holding his 
left maybe a little too low or don't I 
think he is putting on loo much weight 
loo fast. But if anybody is boss of this 
boy. it's the contract. In all my years 
I've never known a lighter getting such 
a break as this.'’ 

The syndicate's ph>sical participation 
in its heavyweight's career, then, is most- 
ly confined to seeing as many of Clay's 
lights as they can (often flying to out-of- 
town sites in a Brown-Forman DC-.I). 
and. to insure they are beholden to no 
one. they pay for their ringside tickets just 
like everyone else. "Some of us wouldn't 

71 ) 


cross the street to see a concert." says 
Sutcliffe, "hut we'll go hundreds of miles 
to see Cassius in the ring." So far. the 
lights have also provided fmc opportuni- 
ties for victory celebrations (with every- 
body standing around smoking Viceroys 
and drinking Jack Daniel's) and. as Cas- 
sius himself says, "they all gel a chance 
to say to their friends. “Come on over 
here and meet our boy. the next heavy- 

wcighi champion of the world. Even 

if we lost every cent.*' says Ross Todd. 
"Fd say we've already had 52.SOO worth 
of fun." 

Of course, it dwsn'i hurt, as matters 
stand, that the syndicate has recouped 
all but SIO.(XX) of the total S2S.(XX) in- 
vestment. (It spent S9.(XX) more than it 
took in in 1961. hut last year it made all 
that back.) Nor does it hurl that a Louis- 
ville doctor not long ago offered S8.51X) 
for one of those 52.800 shares. Which 
brings up again the question of what 
reward the syndicate seeks. 

•'All we want to do is to see that Cas- 
sius winds up rich." says one man who 
has already wound up that way. ““Our 
motive," says another, "is to do some- 
thing for boxing at a lime the sport needs 
help. And I think, in our own little way. 
we've done just that. We've shown it is 
not a sport that must be controlled by the 
underworld." And. says a third, thinking 
of a nice way to put it: "You know it 
doesn't hurl sales in the Negro market 
if some of Clay's sponsors happen to be 
strongly identified with shall we say — 
consumer products." 

"l.et me give you the olhcial line." 
volunteers a man who wants to remain 
in the shadows. "Wc arc behind Cassius 
Clay to improve the breed of boxing, to 
do something nice for a deserving, well- 
behaved Louisville boy and. linally. to 
save him from the jaws of the hoodlum 
jackals. I don't know who composed that 
- maybe the executive committee - but 
I think it's beautiful. I think it’s 50' , true 
but also 50' , hokum. W'hat I want to do. 
like a few others, is to make a bundle of 
money. Why. do you know a Clay -Liston 
tight might gross a winner's share of 5.' 
million? Split that up and it comes out 
SI. 5 million for Cassius and SI. 5 million 
for the syndicate. Best of all. it comes 
out S150.(KX) for me." end 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


11 is almosi lime for llic NCAA champion- 
ship Unirnamcni again, and coaches from 
Corsallis. Ore. to Durham. N C are irving 
ro consince ihemselses ihai ihe name of ihis 
csent should nol he changed m the Missouri 
Valles VS'alt/. The learns lhal ss ill get a chance 
itsirs to keep Cincinnaii from dancing aw as 
with its third consecutive national title have 
almost all been chosen tw’i' pu)!v 25). Only 
the nig Ten. Hig l ight, nig Sis. Ohio Sal- 
ley. West Coast and Kv league base not 
settled their championships I he other I9are 
ready, and lhe> make up about .is sironi* .i 
Held as eser set out with the single objective 
of beating one basketball team. 

Meanwhile. New York's National Invita- 
tion Tournament, resigned to getting largely 
leftovers in the competition for tournament 
teams, rounded out its liekl with Si. F rancis 
of Brooklyn (Ifi-f*). Fordham lKv-7). La 
Salle (lh-7), DePaiil (I4.7>. Villanova (16-X) 
and St, Louis (I5-I()>. But the NIT has .it 
least one showcase item, ^k'ichiia tl^-7>. 
which has beaten four NCAA choices (Cin- 
cinnati. Loyola of Chicago. Arizona Slate 
and Texas Western ). is among its four seed- 
ed clubs. The others are Providence ( 1^-4 >. 
Canisius (17-5) and Marquette (17-7). 

THE EAST 

N^l Coach Lou Rossini soundcil silly last 
week when he warned some highly skeptical 
listeners that any thing can happen when New 
York City schools play each other. Hut he 
was right awfully. I irsl. Maiih:tit.in‘s 
young ball handlers dashed in and out 
among N VL’s bigger Violets and almost up- 
set what had been considered the I asi's best 
team, lortunalcly. Barry Kr;imerand Hap- 
py Hairston scored 55 points between them 
and NYU pulleil it out. 7X 72. But then 
hnnlliani got an early jump on NYU and 
m.idc it stick. I he R.ims couldn't guile han- 
dle Kramer, who put in .T5 points, but they 
grabbed the key rebounds, made the most of 
Bill Sheridan's 2l)-poini shooting and upset 
the NCAA-bound \iolets. 71-68. 

Manhattan, too. had unexpected trouble. 
Ihe -St. .bihii's waiting game was backed up 
with st>me decent shooting for a change, and 
the Redmen beat the Jaspers. 76 6.T. in a list- 
swinging battle. .St Kraiu-is. up in ihc air 
after its selection for the NIT. was shvKkcd 
back to reality by a 71 62 loss to .Si-ton Hsill. 

Although l‘ro« idciK't' led St .loscph's by 

12 points at half lime, Coach Joe Mullaney 
decided to change his defensive strategy, 
I earful (hat his F'riars would lose their hot 
hand and the taller Haw ks might be able to 
capitalize on nvismalches iiniler the basket, 
Mullaney shifted from a scrambling zone to 


a man-lo-man. The change w orked just fine. 
St. Joe's never could get .tround to setting 
up an olTcnsc and. with big John 1 hompson 
shooting in 20 points and Jim Slone 18. 
Providence won easily. 8.T 64. Hut the f rnirs 
went back to the zone to beat Hi4> Cmss 
85 67. In the mciiniimc. St. Joseph's re- 
gained its respectability ag.iinsi Oavion. 
dow nine the Myers '?() 6.L I a Sidle, however, 
was the picture of iiUcr futility against 
\ illiiiKiMi. The Wildcats immobilized la 
S.illc'shig men by shifting in and otit of a va- 
riety of zone defenses, and Wally Jones, a 
defi guard, passed and shot the I xplorers 
dizzy as Villanova ran off with the game. 
6.T-47. C'anisiiiv. another NIT team, had an 
easy time healing Si Uoiiiocniiire 88 72. 

Here it was M.irch and the Ivy I eaguc 
race, supposedly between PriiK-ettm and 
Penn, was still in doubt, though Penn wasn't 
in It. Ciiliinihia. surprisingly, knocked the 
Quakers out of the running. 7() .66, Prince- 
ton (inished w iih .m 1 l-.T record when sopho- 
more Bill Bradley scored 72 points to lead 
the Tigers past Cnrnetl 78 65 and Columbia 
64 55 ^ iile. the defciuling champion but an 
unlikely contender in December, was only a 
half game behind Princeton after beating 
Darlnioiiih 8t) 55 and ttarvaril 56 52. Yale 
had only to beat Harvard .igain to force an 
Ivy League pl.iyotf The Y ankee Conference 
title was settled when C imiKciiewt defeated 
Rhode Island 88-7^, The lop three; 

1. PROVIDENCE |ia.4> 

8, NVU 

3. ST. JOSEPH'S 01-4) 

THE SOUTH 

<iii>ri:ia lech had its hotel reservations at 
l ast Lansing, Mich., but Mississippi Stale 
broke its color-line policy (no games against 
Negroes), cinched its third straight Soulh- 
casicrn Conference title by healing lulane. 
78 67, and announced it would iicccpl its 
rightful place in the NCAA regional playoff 
up north. Just hours later. Sitile had to play 
its slowdown game for all it was worth to 
hold off old rival Mississippi at Oxford. 
But Joe Dan Ciold and Red Stroud finally 
put together enough points I4,T) to heal 
last-place Ole Miss 75-7.1, 

Second-place Tech got word of Missis- 
sippi Stale's unexivected decision just before 
the \ uiKk-rliih game in Nashville. Dis- 
hc;iriencd. Tech's otfense sputtered, and it 
lost to k.indy 75 74 \iiliiirii. after losing 
to li'iiiu-ssi-c 55 47. beat Mahania 74-67 
in overtime to tie Cicorgia Tech for second. 

The Atlantic Coast tournament at Ra- 
leigh went almost as expected. Duke de- 
feated Virginia 8*)- 70 and North Carolina 



'FORGET 

HEADLIGHT 

FOOT 

CONTROL” 



“Footwork is a thing of the past when 
I’m on Ihe job. My name is Guide-Malic, 
and I control your headlights auto- 
matically. I sit up on your dash and at 
the approach of other cars, instantly dim 
your headlights with the speed of light 
...return them to bright when oncoming 
traffic has passed. You relax and enjoy 
your ride. I'm a low-cost optional feature 
available on the new 1963 General Motors 
cars. For more information, ask a General 
Motors dealer. Remember my name . . 

GUIDL 

MATIC 

AUTOMATIC HEADLIGHT CONTROL 
GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 

Guid* Dmp Div. - Gf nerti Motert C«rp, • Ande'so'i, I nditna 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK 



Should you wear 

white underwear after 5 P.M. ? 


Rela.\\ you perfectionist^ you. Wear white underwear proudly 
anytime, a.s long as it's Carter's knit boxer shorts. How can 
you he out of style when you're in Carter's? But come to think 
oj it, why the fu.ss? Choo.se from our whole slew of debonair 
prints, if you'd rather. AH Carter's knit boxers are cut for 
.style and comfort: smart shape, neat drape and .soft Pak-nit* 
fabric. M 'hat a great way to start the day. What a hav to end it. 
Best friend a well-dre.ssed knit-picker ever had: 

. NECOMAM HEIGHTS. MASS. 


CASTER'S NEW PAK-NIT SOXERS Sl.7i AT: SOSTON, JORDAN MARSH CO- 4 BRANCHES • CINCINNATI, SMIlUIO'S 


GOLF is GREAT 



REEN FEES 

(un an th< sull! 
liorsRbAcIc rldins. 


I Drrp srA TishlnK and watr: 

nil also available. 

I OrouD Meetinx Facilities 



America s Most Complete Resort ! 



you need a fine gift for some lively friends 
. . . why not consider a year of SPORTS 
II.I.USI RA rnn'.’ whether a birthday or 
anniversary present, a house gift, or simply 
to say “thank you'... SI fills the bill. Send 
your order liilonf; u-iilt vniir ou ji luiiiu’ and 
uddres-i) to SPORTS II.I.USTR ATPO. .•?40 
North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Tell us how you wish the gift an- 
nounccnient curd signed. Billing later, if 
you wish: 1 year (52 issues) only $6.75. 


Get to the Root of Athlete s Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTIONS 

with NP-27 


Doctors in two leading clinic.s proved SP-27 
clears up athlete's foot, ringworm and other 
fungus infections, often in as little as 7 days! 

NP-27 Liquid and N'P-27 Cream contain 
Tcrgitol Penetrant, the penetrating ingredi- 
ent ... to penetrate deep, under skin sur- 
face. and root out fungus — the cause of 
athlete's foot. NP-27 works where many 
remedies cannot reach. Slops itch fast, re- 


lieves pain, promotes healthy tissue. New 
NP-27 Cream helps heal and soften dried, 
peeling skin, helps stop athlete's foot from 
spreading. NP-27 Medicated Powder 
soothes chafing soreness, guards against 
new infections, helps keep feel healthy! 

Get NP-27 Liquid . . , Cream . . . Powder. 
EtTcctivc relief guaranteed— or druggist will 
refund your money. 


Stall' R2 65. but WaUi- Porest, -after batter- 
ing Marvluiid SO 41, just did survive against 
North Carolina. 1 he Deacons won 56-55. 
Wake, beaten hv a total of 70 points in 
three games with Duke, tried to bra/cn it 
out with a ball-control game in the final. 
Fora while it worked. Dave Wiedeman tired 
in 1.1 points, and Wake led, .15-31. at the 
half- Then Duke switched to a iliamond- 
and-onc /otic with Bii/zy Harrison hound- 
ing Wiedeman, and the Blue Devils began 
to catch up. VN'ith the score 39 -.19. Art Hc>- 
man began to hit He scored 15 of Duke's 
nevt 20 points, tinishcvl with 24. .ind the Blue 
DeviKwon their ISth in a row, 68 57. 

Mest S irginia got bv Riehinond 75-46 
and I'urmaii 81-69 easily enough in the 
Southern Conference lournamcnl at Rich- 
mond. but then the Mountaineers had to 
contend with Davidsnn's youilgMcrs, who 
had beaten 1 Ml 108 71 and Mrginia Tech 
75-67. With Bill Jarmiin and Fred llcl/cl 
matching \Sest \ irginia's Rod Thorn and 
Tom l.owrv point for point, the brash Wild- 
cats led 72 70 with about three minutes to 
go. But West Virginia, which made 23 of its 
25 foul shots in the second half, finally won, 
79-74. The lop three; 

3. MISSISEIP'I STATE 

s. WEST VIRGINIA (31-7) 

THE MIDWEST 

Cini-intvAti was preparing to defend its na- 
tional championsliip by winning, as usual. 
True, the Bearcats caused some concern 
when they fell behind Xavier of Ohio early 
in that game. But Cincy's defense linik its 
toll, and Xavier was beaten 73-61. .SI. I.nuis 
was easier. The Bills fell behind quickly and 
stayed there as Ron Bonham scored 32 
points in a 66 52 victory 

But there were signs that the pace wa.s be- 
ginning to tell on 1 oyoU of Chicago. ^ he 
Ramblers had a hard time gelling past 
Ohio. 114 94, then they slipped against 
Wichita. The Shockers, who had just de- 
feated f esas Wisicrn 60 58 on a last-second 
goaltcndmg call, came from eight points be- 
hind in the last nine niiiiules to beat Loyola 
73-72. The same night. Bradley defeated 
Niiirc Dame 72-66. 

The Big Ten had a familiar ItKvk since 
Ohio .Slate led the puck again Gary Hradds, 
a whirling All•.^merica with the fastest el- 
bows in the Midwest, gtn the Bucks past 
SiiTthwe-vlern 50-45. Then, while UltnoW 
stumbled over Michigan and lost. 84-81, he 
teamed with Dick Reusbeck, who scored 
32 points, to bury l*urdiie 95 75. 

The Big Eight race was down to Kansas 
.Stale and Ciilorado. K-Stalc was a full game 
ahead of the Huffs alter beating Kansas 74- 
60 and Oklahoma State 56-54, but Colorado 
still has a slim chance, if you care to call it 
that. It has a game against K-S(aical Man- 
hattan, Kans.. where State hasn't lost since 
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the invention of the rciiper. It was all over in 
the Mid-American, as N't-Mi-m Michigan 
upset Toledo 69 64 and gave the title to 
(ireen. The top three: 

I. CIMCINNATI <23-1) 

3. LOyOLA Of CHICAQO (24-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

There wasn’t anybody who could slop Tex- 
as. though Rice thought, for a time, that it 
had the Longhorns down. With Kendall 
Rhine wheeling freely in the pivot (for 13 
points), the Owls took a 34-29 lead at the 
hall. But Texas clamped a tougher defense 
on Rhine, and he scored only five more 
points. Meanwhile, Jimmy Gilbert and 
Jimmy Clark began to shoot and the Long- 
horns won easily, 77-59. Arkansas foolish- 
ly tried to match the Texas speed, only to 
Jose the race and the game, 99-86. It was 
the 13ih straight Texas win, the best SW'C 
mark in 39 years. 

Arizona Stale figured to have it easy 
against Creighton, but it turned out to be 
a test in Tempo, especially after the Sun 
Devils lost Art Becker with an ankle sprain 
in the first half and Joe Caldwell on fouls 
with six minutes to go ASU won, but just, 
73-70. Hiiusion, beaten by almost every- 
body lately, suddenly turned on Oklahoma 
City and edged the Chiefs, 75-73. The top 
three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE 123.31 
3. TEXAS WESTERN (IS-e) 


How do you want your FM 




THE WEST 

Vtah .Stale’s Ladcll Andersen likes to call 
Colorado States Jim Williams his “big 
brother. ■■ They grew up in the same Idaho 
town and both of them learned their basket- 
ball at Utah State. Last week Coach Ander- 
sen had a surprise ready for big brother— 
u most unlikely rone defense. But the CSU 
guards shot over the /one and. when the 
Aggies went to a man-to-man. Bill Green 
got awav for 27 points to lead Colorado 
Slate to a 67 (>0 win, 

Stanford. 7 3 with two games to go, had 
a sure tic in tht) Big Six after edging CSC 
60-58. CCl.A (5-5> was still hopeful, how- 
ever. The Hiuins hurt their cause seriously 
by losing to USC 62- 60. but then came back 
TO beat 3';ishini>iciii 80-52. In the West 
Coast AC three teams- San I'rancKco, 
Santa Clara and St. Mary's- were all Still 
ia contention. 

Oregon State and Seattle, who meet in 
the NCAA lournamem March II. kept 
winning. The Beavers defeated NSashingioii 
.Stale twice, 79-56 and 74-65; Seattle out- 
scored F’ortland 69 61 and Oregon 78-71. 
Idaho ran its record to 20-4, beating Con- 
zaga 87-81 and .Montana State 106-79. 
The top three: 

1. COLORADO STATE OS-«) 

2. STANFORD <!•-«) 

3. SEATTLE (20-ft) 


n 


in a portable, or... 


best of all, in stereo? 

What's FM got? Supreme high fidelity, fine program- 
ming. And now. even stereo. 

Visit your General Electric dealer during his FM 
Music Fair, through March 31. See these and 54 
other splendid FM radios. All from America's number 
ONE maker of radios. 

Top-bottom: T-235: FM/AM with AFC for drift-free 
FM . . . C-525: FM/AM with lighted clock and dial . . . 
P-865: powerful 11-transistor FM/AM portable . . . 
T-1000: AM/FM/FM-Stereo in fine furniture. 


GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BADMINTON ( \Ntl)V ik'rcaicU ihc JciVndinti 
I. iijriir^ion L nitcO Si.iIin II 4 m Ihc annual Lapliani 

tiKhi his s'av ihroii|!h a lough lisc-gainc niaicli »iih 
1 .irrs Scars iil San I raisisco lo cliiicli Ihc till', win- 
ning I' 11. ’ I'. 1? ‘I. I IJ. II. 

BASEBALl I’l NSSM »)l)OS. as seen last week 
h> Las Vegas OJJsniaker Jimm> ( I he (ireck > Sns- 
Uer' Nalion.il I eagiie I os Angeles 2 I , S.m I ran- 
Cisco *• 2 a iiKinnaii ' I , Pnishurgh anil Milwaukee 
7 I.Sl.louislU I , i*}i laiJeJphia. Chicago. Houston 
and New V ork tiHI I, .Vnieric.in 1 eague New V ork 
' Deiniii and Minoesola I ? I , ( os Angeles and 
Chicago 20 I, ( leseland and Dalimiore 'v |; |)„s. 
ton. Kansas C'lis .ind Washingion l.tMHl i. 

BASKETBAkl NHA Vicars and VVesiless still. I os 
Angeles lost tour straight games in ll»e NU\ f.i..e 
llelore resting on SimJas Ihe I akeis had |'la>cd si\ 
games m seven nights and seen Iheir once huge W esi- 
ern Omsion lead cut to 7*A games Worse sei ii 
now a|'r*eared Ihal Iheir •Ml-Slar guard. Jerrs West, 
would he out unlil tl)C NBA plasolls. Ihe lowlv 
knicks were the hrsi to heal 1 .V. Mh. and iheir 
e sample was quick Is lollowed hs Ss racuse. Chicago 
and San I rancisco. Ihe Warriors won lour and 
niosed into a sirtital tie for the third pl.isotl spot, 
hut no one else in the cisision prohted, as all lost as 
iiuills as Ihes won. Boston. Ihe runjwas eastern 
leader, just kept running, twice heating New A'ssrk. 
Ulus Ssiacuse. though winning as much as San 
I rancisco 'n Ihc other disision. gained onis one 
game on the Celtics in spue ol rseanng I A and 
New A ork. and IX'lroil twice, the other hall' ol Ihe 
disision. t'incinnali and New York, had iroiihlc as 
the Royals lost three games, the knieks four. Roth 
niaitagcsl A single s iclors. 

BOWLING JOHNNA Ml AIK of lake Ronkon- 
kiiina. N A uuiroticd a lormcr champion. Dick 
Weher ol' Si. Louts, I HI 174 lo lake the S4.001) lirst 
pri/ein ihe Professional Bowlers' Association’s Mous- 
lon Chafii> ( lassie 

FIGURE SKATING SJOLJkl Dl J kS I K A. chunks . 
J I .vear.idd Dutch hlondc. successfiills de ten tied her 
w Ilmen's world hgure skating championship ai Cor- 
una. tlal.s lopping a masterlul demonstration in 
the vompiilsors figures with a speciactilar Irecsisic 
louiine Donald McPherson, a Canadian, was ihe 
onIs Norih American U< win a Idle, taking Ihe men's 
championship with an outstanding performance in 
spite ot nuitthmg cs’ld and the ahsurd hover I Ul 
a.m. No .Amcrivaiis did well. 

GOLF ILASkU SAED PL IKA IHNI AL-MAR- 
Hl M SAl D MASS AN JAM ALL l.l All . king of 
Malata. learned with Australian kcl Nagle lo score 
a seven. under-par fi7 and linish onlv three strokes 
back ol the winners in ihe Malava (liven pro-am ai 


kii.ila I unipiir. Ihe Open was won by Hill Dunk 
ol Australia, with a 27f< 

HOCKEV NMI Ihe Black Hawks, who had been 
hoi as a house alirc. got doused, and looked like 
a biirm-oul house awlul. Hobbs Hull s sirainej 
knee, which disabled ihe (mlden Bov lor ilie week, 
apislicd (he lirsi dash ol sold waler to the league 
leaders, and vis-go.il deleals bv Tnronlo .ind New 
Aork did the rest. loronlii. meanwhile moved inlo 
rclalivelv solid possession of second pl.ice on Hie 
strength ol ihree wins and Irailed ihe Hawks hv 
onis lour points Montreal dri>pped to third, noia- 
bl> helped b> a 7 I bombing ai the hands ol IX-iroil 
and IIS s.ivage sciirer. (iordic How c 1 here mav have 
rx.-cn another laciot in the Red W ing rampage W hile 
Howie Aoiing was silting out two suspensions. De- 
troii lost lour office, -vrier liiv return- ihe Wings 
won Iwo. New Aork got lul iricks Itom < amille 
Henrv and Andv Haibgale in conseciiiivc games. 
Lnsurprisingis. ii won ihose games, bin noi iis 
Ollier two. while las|-plave Mo-ion won one. lost one. 

HORSE RACING N| M K Hf NO li2 7lll the l.jsl's 
l.nonte lot ihe Derby, won his lirsi maior ouiing 
ol the season wilhoul so much as a hump from ihe 
oppoviinm t'l'i’ puce /ft). 1 eaUuig Ironi slari lo 
hnish, the C am Ho> Stable hash look the SI .tJ.filX) 
I lamingo at Hialeah by live lenglhs. turning m a 
lime of I 4'> ' S lor ihc mile and an eighth. Red 
Oak Stable’s King loots was second, and Ogden 
Phipps's Royal Ascot was third. 

CANDA SPOIS (S.1.40) ihe West’s besi prospect 
lor the Kcoiiicks IX-rb>. jiisi managed lo gel past 
.•collision in ihc clubhouse lurn and win ilic SI 4.1.. UK) 
Saiila Anna Derby. In spile ol being knocked side- 
ways in the melee, the Res t llswnnh .1-vejr-old was 
able lo conliniie on. finishing the mile and an ciglilli 
m I I lour liiitscs lell in Ihe accident. One, 
1 lying SI Sijble's tXnodado. was ilesirovcJ on the 

POCOS-AB-A (S21 4I1| upset 2 5 faiorne Cicada, 
who finished fifth, to win ihc S47.7txi Hl.ick Helen 
Handicap ai Hialeah 

SKIING JOHN BALI AN/ ol Minneapolis, who 
losi lo Iriltnof Pryd/ ol Norway in the Norih 
American ski-nmiping championships when he was 
eliminated bv falls, got a small me.isure of revenge 
Ihc nevi das He lumped 2Kfi and 104 Icel al lion 
Mounuin, Mich, lo win the kiwanis Inviialional 
lille alter Prvdr had an even heller mark er.ised hs 
a fall 

sauASH RACOUCTS H -A K V A K D continued its 
dominaiion, as Hill Morris. Louis Williams. Paul 
Sullivan, Doug Waller and I'd Robinson, the Crim- 
son squad, won the L S Amalcur Squash Rac- 
quets team title, beating Canada J 2 in the finals. 
Meanwhile, one Harvard gr.idii.iic. Hentamin Hcek- 
vchet Ilf Pliiladelphi.i, bcai another. Charles L llivrd 


Jr. ol New Aork. in foui gaiiicv to take the singles 
chainpionsliip 

TRACK « FIELO KOBIK1 HAAiS ol Honda 
AA.M. vlwpiic eighl-mph gusts ol wind in hiv face 
and ctinlusioii over ihe loc.rtion ol the finish fine 
that oausevl him ■•> ease up. vla'lved 2211 vaids vin a 
curved tr.vck in 2(1 ^ seconds at the I Voiida Athletic 
Club meet in Miami lo iic a world record 
low A upsel Micliig.iii. Wisciinsin and Miclugatt 
Si, lie lo vvin ihe Kig Icn indoor title bv a scant 
iwo poinis llie H.iwkeycs had Ii* break a lueel 
record in (he final event, running Ihc mile relas m 
1 I47,i.vwin I wo other meet marks Roger kerf's 
I 10 in Ihc MX) vard-nin and Bill I i.i/iei . I (| S m 

shored Ihc rcvord mile relay ,iv well Chiivk Aiiiiino 
ol Alichig.in ran l.tXXI yards m 2 (N 'i and Wiscon- 
sin sophomore Kill Holden liigli-iuinped h leei 10 

kNKiHIS (H (Oil Aims meeis resulted in 
lew inspired pci lormances In New Aork. (larv 
(xibner pin Hie vhni fi4 leei lO/i iiivties loi ili.il 
meei'v best mark ever, and John Ihomas gol back 
up lo 7 leei in the high lump. In ( Icveland. Ihoni.iv 
hit 7 leei ntkii, ami J>ni Dupree ol Soiiiliein 
Illinois made a vlosmg rush ui lake ihe I.IXKi-vard 
run 111 2 1 1 1 I here was a world record ol .i son m 
1 on VVorili. ,ji the Souiliwesicrn Kccrcaiioii uivcl. 
where D.oij Bonds ol McMurrs finished Ihe < '0- 
vard micrincdiale liuidlvs in »t 7 A new cvcni. it 
ii.id never been run in m.iu'r ..ompeliMon belorc. 

MILEPOSTS POS I I'ONt I) SONNA IISION- 
I I ()A D I’ A I T f RSI IN remaich ai Ali.mii He.icli; 
Irom April 4 lo April 10. alier I ision reporicd fie 
sirained a knee swinging a g>>ll club lor a plmlog- 

r. iplici M Holan. Ihe tighi's promoter, showed re- 
laliims were viiamevl. loo. as he slaimeU Ifie reason 
lor llie delay was not so much Ihe knee as a cliance 
lor 1 ision i«v give Biilan Ihe needle, 

kN(H klD OL I t.OIDI-N liLOALS hosing 
lournameni in Chicago; hs low gate receipts anil 
the sponsoring (//i.uen /</(ii/m''s dissalisljclioii 
wiih a new A AL ruling lhai amateur bosers musi 
wear prolcclive headgear 

HiJKIID IKNIi BANKS. Chieagn ( iib 
superstar, hv t hic.igo voicrv, in an election lot city 
alderman. Banks ran iliird in a luiir-man race, gam- 

DH D I PP A Jl PTH A Kl\n , 72, hasehall Hull 
ol lame ntemher and biggest winner among leli- 
liandvd pilvhers iiniil AAarrcn Spahn The Cincinnati 
southpaw, who won 2(v(v games Irom I'>I2 to 14.1.1. 

s. iid when Ills record was lopived, "I'm gl.id Spahn 
broke II. II tic liailn'i. nohivdv would have known 
I'd vei II." 

DII.D JOHN! (J At K I H ARDINti. i.<. lormcr 
I nitersity ol Miami head Imvihall coach (14.17- 
1447 1 ami aihlciic di reel or 1 144S ilfil i; of cancer, 
alier building Atuimi lootb.ill lo privmincnec. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



ERNIE SHAY. «(i. of 
AluJena, Colil'., who 
lirsi boss led m IKW, 
siill Mkes lo Ihc lanes 
each week lo represent 
his riks learn in league 
conipetiiion. He a\er- 
aged helweeii I4K and 
2 Ifi for ^9 years, aii\ iscs 
liushaiids, "ir a wom- 
an howls, she hasn't 
lime lor headaches " 

MARY ANN EISEk, Ifi, 
barred by ihe boys I'rom 
plavmp m the Si. Louis 
I iiilc I cague alier hil- 
ling .400, turned lo ten- 
nis and smashed her 
way mlo ihe tinuls of 
llie National Women's 
Indoors, dcfeaiing fa- 
vored Donna Hoyd 
Pales 6 2, 6 I before 
losing lo Carol Hanks, 




IRENE TORQERSEN, 
St. I’aiil hmisL-wife, oul- 
lished 6,(KXI eontesi- 
anis lo win the Winier 
CarniAal lournameni 
at While Hear Lake. 
Minn. After standing 
for nearly two hours in 
suh-7ero weather over 
an fl-ineh hole in the 
iee, she pulled in a fi- 
poLind norihern pike. 

DICK OURRANCE, 2(1, 
Dari mouth sophomore, 
whose father held ca- 
cry major U.S. Alpine 
skiing title in the '.'Os. 
look skimeisier honors 
al the Midillebury and 
Dartmouth carnivals 
when he totaled llie most 
poinis in the downhill, 
slalom, eross-eountf) 
and jumping cAcnis. 



KEITH BRYAR. .TR- 
year-old Laconia. N H. 
tire distributor, rode 
on runners to take the 
world sled-dog derhy, 
his third victory in four 
years. Ciuided h> iheir 
masiei's voice, the l.l- 
dog team raced 60 miles 
in ,1 .'7,10. defeating 
.'6 other sleds on a La- 
vonia course. 

TOMMY ANGELL. of 

San I rancisco, a law- 
yer by profession, par- 
ried and ihriisi lo a 7 I 
viciorv in Ihe Helene 
Mayer louriianienl and 
won a place on the U.S. 
fencing learn for ihe 
I'.in Amenean Ciames. 
"lencing clears my 
heail. Legal work can be 
pretty tiring," she says. 
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Max. horsepower: 32.5 @ 4400 RPM. 

Max. torque: 445 fl.-lbs. (g 2S(X) RPM. 
Automatic Turbine Drive transmission. 
Compression ratio — 10:25 to 1. 

Power brakes, finned aluminum front drums. 
Four-barrel carburetor, dual exhausts. 
Specially tuned suspension system. 

Extremely low center of gravity. 

Rear axle ratio — 3.23 to 1. 


Body-tailored classic elegance. 

Four passenger; individual btirkct scats. 
Four-way adjustable drivers scat*. 

Minimum use of chrome. 

Sheer .side windows tcifhout usual frames. 
Seven position steering a7jcc/*. 

Front and rear door releases on each door*. 
Brti.shed aluminum center sports console. 
Magnificent door-to-door carpeting. 

*Opt. at extra cost 


THE KIVIHKA BY BUICK 
America’s hid for a great new 
international classic car 





'\..I urge you 
to join with me. 


GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
American Heart Association 
Honorary Ciiairman, 

Board of Directors 

. EacI) of us lias a Iiiglily personal slalte in tlie 
conquest of Iieart disease. Tlierc are few families 
who do not live in its shadow or have not met it 
face to face . . . Your Iieart Association is mobi- 
lized lor the conquest of Iieart disease and I urge 
you to join with me in aiding the Heart Fund. 
Your support, and the part you play, have a very 
imiiortant role, a very important influence on the 
outcome of this vital effort.” 


More ’■joill Live 


the more yon Give 

^ HEART FUND 



HOW JOE KENNEDY 
MyiftSS ED HIS FO WUNE 
In Color. The Vicious 
Fighting in Vietnam 




INTRODUCTORY RATE 

FOR SPORTS ILLUSTRATED READERS 

9 A WEEKS $1 ^ 

M Vf OF IM 

NEW SUBSCKIBEKS ONLY 

MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD TODAY 

LIFE, 540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FEUD FOR THOUGHT 

Sirs; 

I would like lo compliment Williitm Leg- 
gett on his fine article. T/u’v H'a/if ar Each 
Other — Bail (Feb. 25). h brought out the 
tremendous rivalry between the greatest pro 
ball club (Celtics) and its lesser adversars 
(Lakers). Like the Coo/, said. “Just wail." 
Home court advantage against them or no. 
the Boston Celtics will still be the world 
champions. 

Gl KKY RoHII I AKI> 

New Bedford. Mass. 


Sirs; 

What has happened to the other teams in 
the NBA besides Boston and L A.? Have 
they shriveled up and died? From your arti- 
cle it would appear so. Although Mr. l.eggcll 
wrote a stirring fiction story. I can hardly 
imagine all those things actually happening 
except in the movies. 

For instance, taking nothing away from 
Jerry West, he's hardly the best defensive 
backcourl man in the league. Rebounding 
isn't all there is to defense, and West isn't 
the best rcboundcr anyway. Oscar Robertson 
has over 300 more, but Mr. Leggett proba- 
bly doesn't even know who Robertson is. be- 
cause he wasn’t assigned to a Cincy game. 
Secondly, although Coiisy is one of the best 
backcourl men in the league, the sad fact is 
that he is no longer as great as he was and 
it's about lime someone admitted it. Of 
course, fact never seems to bother Mr. Leg- 
gett. There's still a chance for either of the 
two teams to get kniKkcd off in the playoffs, 
and the ''match of the century" may never 
come off. If so. you guys on Sp<jkis it i i;s- 
TR\Tt.uarc going to look pretty sick. It won’t 
be the first lime, nor the last. 

Ft not Sit VtKSlVIN 

De Wilt, N.'tr’. 

Sirs; 

According to the figures pul out by the 
NBA in 1962. West had 591 rebounds, and 
Oscar Robertson, the best all-round player in 
the NBA. had 985. Mr. Leggett should check 
records before delving into fantasies. Jerry 
West isn't enough of a basketball player to 
carry Robertson’s traveling bag. 

At viN Sasorock 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Mr. Leggett claims that Celtic Batch San- 
ders is "erratic.’’ After 42 games this seasim 
Sanders has hit belter than 45*'; of his shots, 
grabbcvl 305 rebounds (more than Hein- 
sohn, who is taller) and handled 57 assists 
(best for Celtic forwards except Havlicek. 


who also plays guard). Satch also guards 
superstars like a tiger; ask Baylor. Art/in. 
Twyman. ci al. 

BiRr E. WMTt 

Knoxville. Jenn. 

WHIZZER’S BROTHER 

Sirs; 

I have been meaning to write you about 
your (ine article on Associate Justice Whir- 
/cr White (.4 A/I-Anicnca. Dec. 10). 

Many of us hereal the Lovelace Foundation 
have known Whi77cr well and read it with 
real pleasure and interest. We arc especially 
interested because Whi7/er's brother Sam. 
who is referred to in the article, has been 
director of research at the foundation for the 
last 15 years and is an international authori- 
ty on effects of atomic blast. 

\S'. Raniiolph LoviiAri II. M.D. 
Albuquerque 



OR. CLAYTON S. (SAM) WHITE 


FIVE AND TEN 

Sirs; 

Last year you had to retract your predic- 
tions and philosophies about Ohio State's 
ba.skeiball team and admit that Cincinnati 
was “No. I . No. I . No. I .’’ The clue to your 
mistake was quite simple. You were right in 
assuming that Ohio .State's so-called “Fabu- 
lous Five" was lops on a manpower basis, 
but you overlooked the fact that Coach 
Taylor couldn’t gel the most out of them 
Cincinnati's Hd Jiicker simply outcoached 
Taylor, came up with a slick bunen of hall 
handlers and, unlike State, the Bearcats did 
not get rattled: in fact, their coolness and 
calmness were their main as.seis. 

Another thing, you neglected to consider 
that the Big Ten, as a basketball league, is 
highly overrated. The Bucks were not used 
to playing top teams. This year, for instance, 
the Big Ten is miserably weak. Ohio State, 


with a most mediocre team, is vying for first 
solely because opposition within the league 
is pitifully weak. State's Gary Bradds, not 
a bad ballplayer, a real hustler, but most 
awkward and without any class, makes 
points because there isn’t even one Terry 
Dischinger. one Walt Bellamy or any lop 
player to stop him. 

The Big Ten is tops on the gridiron, but 
its basketball leaves much lo be desired. 

GroRt.i Mackiy 

Sharon. Pa. 

• For Sports Illusjratt.I)'s 1963 
NCAA predictions, see page 24.— ED. 

REFLECTIONS 

Sirs: 

Voices of dissent such as you raise in The 
Egg unci the \ei (Feb. 18) arc frequently 
heard these days over the policies of the 
United Stales Lawn Tennis AsscKialion, its 
handling of our Davis Cup team, its stand 
on the open tennis question, etc. And almost 
always the loudest cries come from non- 
USLTA members. 

Many USLT.A members would agree 
wholeheartedly with several of your criti- 
cisms of their organization. You could have 
noted in your article that although the vote 
al the USLTA's annual meeting in Fort 
Lauderdale. Fla. was 44.766 against open 
tennis— 36.481 votes were cast for it! The 
decisions of the USLTA have always reflecl- 
ed. and will always reflect, the wishes of the 
majority of its members. 

VlCtOR C. Tasnuiill 
President. Northern Indiana Tennis 
Association 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

• Except, of course, where that reflection 
is distorted by the wishes of local and 
sectional leaders who fail to canvass 
their membership. — ED. 

SPOTLESS DERBYt 

Sirs; 

My. W'hitney Tower is really sold on 
Candy Spots and Never Bend iA GuchI Cult 
/v Hurd to Eincl. Feb. 18)! I don’t recall Mr. 
Tower ever having written with greater con- 
viction. He seems to feel that those two 
colls, only one having won around two turns, 
will make a shambles of the Kentucky Derby 
at a mile and a quarter. (Never Bend had 
two races around two turns, losing one, and 
Candy Spots had but three starts, all 
sprints.) Moreover, this supposed runaway 
is to occur on the first Saturday in May. yet 
neither has begun his .sophomore campaign. 
What your Mr. Tower says may be entirely 
I oniinimt 
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1 « Rod Lav«r, onl/ player besides Don Budge to win 
"grand slam" of lenms— Australian, French, U-S. and 
Wimbledon men's singles championships— beams lor 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED photographer and displays U.S. 
trophy after his 1962 victory. 

2. Creek Amphora (c. 510 B.C.). art treasure owned by 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, is given annually in lephca to 
the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sportsman of the Year to 
recognize the achievement of that degree of excellence 
expressed in the ancient Greek concept of arete, a unity 
of mind and body to which the complete man of every 
age must aspire. First won m 1954 by Roger Bannister, 
in 1962 It went to Terry Baker. 

3. Varsity Challenge Cup. donated in 1698 by Louis L. 
Seaman of Cornell, lor Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion eight-oared shells, has been won 20 times in 60 
regattas by its current holder, Cornell. 

4. Walker Cup. donated in 1921 by George H. Walker, is 
the prize lor competition between U S. and British men's 
amateur golf teams. Currently held by the U.S., it has 
been won once by Great Britain in 16 matches. 

5. The America's Cup. called the Hundred-Guinea Cup 
when the schooner America won it in a race against 
British yachts off Cowes, England in ISSl, was deeded 
to the New York Yacht Club by America's owners and 
became the symbol of world yachting supremacy. Since 
then It has been successfully defended against 18 chal- 
lenges. the latest by Australia in 1962 



EXCELLENCE is eyceUiut^. 7o excel is to surfiass. In other words, lo u>fn, llio.'ie 


H»bo ttiiu coiisi-stcfilly »iu5l /ir.sl <}e.sirt' lo 5iir|)<js5 ifK'in.st’li'W. Jhe successful cotu- 
f}etilor is by bis very nature (iisconleuted u»»lb bfs /iti.'il /)er/ori»(Uiu’— ciuJ cofi/it^oul 
of the liossihilily of iniprovenieiil. 

J liedfcaiion lo exce/lcucc is the hallmark of cbam()ions. whose names are en- 


(Jraved on the coioitless riitnirWs <jiiW (ro/)bif.s lobiVb ifiefiionolizf ibt’ir ficbii'oeint'nls. 


3l is also an important part of the character of the t ,()<>().()<)<) jamilies who huy Sporls 


Blicslrfllt'if t'rtc/j ipt'eb ciiitf of the men who edit it. 


Jheir pursuit of excellence has earned the most hard headed Irihule of all — 
a solid vote of confidence from the nation's leadiiul advertisers, tvho each year 
have increased their investment in Sports Illustrated until they have made it 7lh in 
advertisim) pa^es anion^ the hundreds of magazines published in Jmerica today. 

Sports 

Illustrated 
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possible, for il Is not the possihilit> but the 
probabilit> that I am rcfiitinp. l.’niil these 
two “whirlwinds" can pr<ne ihemseKcs in 
the prc-I>eiby classics. I cannot believe 
either will win the Herbs. 

RKHARtl lllAIlIK 

\alles Stream. N.'t', 

OLYMPIAN DEBT 

Sirs; 

As fHvmpic lime draws near, ms bhsod 
pressure bepins to go up whenever the 
sports pages of our newspapers inform the 
sportsmen of this richest counirs of the 
world that the United Slates Olympic team 
is again having difliculiy financing its par- 
licipatiiin. 

Since the rederal Ciovernmcni cannot 
technically underwrite the financing of the 
Olympic team, why cannot nil sports t>r- 
gani/alions throughout the nation, amateur 
and prtifcssional. set aside one-tenth of I' j 
of the gate receipts frsmi each sptirts event, 
said sum t«» be fonvarded to an Olympic 
f und, administered by a group designated 
by the President of the United Slates or the 
Atlorney General or some other person or 
persons respected by the sportsmen of this 
nation? 

\ very sports fan in this country would 
feel he personally helped in the success or 
f.iilurc of our Olympic team every lime he 
purchased a ticket to sec a sports event. 

Josi t>H Kl KIS 

The Uronx. N.>'. 

SMALL CRAFT WARNING 

Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing m> letter in the 
I9tu Hoi I iFeb. 25>. thus giving our 
Hcihesda Institute of Interior Decoration's 
fine basketball team some well-deserved 
ptihlicily , 1 guess you New York sportsw ril- 
ers aren't loo bad after all. 

F or those t>f your readers who follow the 
fortunes of our team I have some disastrous 
news to report. Our great 4-fiMvt "J-inch cen- 
ter. Jumpin' Jim Filvarin. has been lost for 
the remainder of the season. In fact, he 
probably won't return to school in lime to 
resume his usual spot as our track team's 
No. I high jumper. He has been hospitalized 
with a severe case of overexposure. 

Jim decided to participate in the hiking 
craze, hut xinforiunaicly he had misunder- 
stood the rcnuiremcnis to be 20 miles in 50 
hours. He completed the Itrst W miles in six 
hours and 12 minutes, then noliceil that he 
was way. way ahead of schedule. Being the 
grand sportsman that he is. and not wanting 
to ciU corners in any way. he s;it down at 
roadside for the next 4.^ hours, planning to 
then complete his hike. As you people there 
in New York may know, we've had a very 
bad winter here in Bethesda. 

\N II t lAM C. Bi se n 

Ik-lhcsda. Md. 


100% NYLON, tl.so PAIR ONE Sl2E FITS 
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YESTERDAY 


Fun Behind the Lines 


civil War soldiers relaxed 
between battles with a variety of 
makeshift games and sports 

by MARY A. HANCOCK 

Let the witlv worhl wtif! its it will, 

IVc'/l hi' gay tuul happy sill/. 

“Phis Civil War caniptirc song was a 
* fuvoiuc uf boll) L'nioii and Con- 
federate troops, and in the lusty flavor of 
their sports the YaiiVs and Johnny Rebs 
made honest words of the somewhat 
ludicrous refrain. Most of their belwecn- 
baltic diversions had antebcUum roots, 
and a few— the more dcfighirully /any 
ones — grew out of camp life itself; hut 
nearly all straddled the Mason-Dison 
line, with rabid enthusiasts among Blue 
and Gray alike. 

Baseball, still in an experimental stage 
in 1K6I-65, was a popular compelitisc 
sport. North and South. "The ball was 
soft and a great bounder." wrote a Yan- 
kee trooper of a camp game. "To put a 
base runner out. he had to be hit by the 
ball thrown by the pitcher." .\ttesting to 
the fact that the ball was not always soft, 
another Yank player commented dole- 
fully. "We get lamed badly." And a Tex- 
as Confederate reported the suspension 
of a star pitcher for ovcraggressivcncss. 
"He could throw harder and straighter 
than any man in the company." w rote the 
Texan in his diary, "lie canre very near 
knocking the stutlingout of three or four 
of the boys, and the boys swore they 
would not play with him." 

Baseball equipment was often make- 
shlfl. Fence rails, boards or tree limbs 
served as hats, and anything spherical — 
a yarn-wrapped walnut, for example — 
made an adequate baseball. The players 
sometimes ran only two bases, but the 
regulation four was more common. 

In cold weather the monotony of w inter 
quarters was relieved by gigantic snow- 
ball lights, with ihousitnds of men join- 
ing in the fracas. Fighting in regulation 
lines of battle and armed w ith haversacks 
full of hard-packed snowhiills. entire 
camps were often swept into a monster 
melee of charges, countercharges, prison- 


cr-of-war captures, mass surrenders and. 
occasionally, casualties. 

One such battle, fought m the camp of 
(icneral Lee's .Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. involved live brigades, and when 
the colonel of a surrounded Virginia 
regiment refused to surrender to the vic- 
torious Georgia regiment, a participant 
in the battle reported this small lapse in 
respect for rank: "He (the colonel! was 
pitched head foremost into a snow bank, 
and two Georgians sat on him until he 
cried enough and yielded himself prison- 
er of war." wrote Alexander Hunter, 
17ih Virginia Regiment, C.S.A. In an- 
other Confederate snowball battle the 
dashing Jeb Smart was pelted unmerci- 
fully when Hood's division tangled with 
McLaws' division and caught the caval- 
ry command in the middle. 

A snowball engagement in a Yankee 
winter encampment pitted a Vermont 
regiment against a New Jersey regiment, 
with each unit led by line ofliccrs. Bugles 
tooled and battle flags Happed, and the 
mock battle ended with the Vermonters 
as winners. 

Chasing eottontaiis 

The sight of a running rabbit ap- 
parently was irresistible to both the Blue 
and the (iray troops. A cottontail spied 
in camp or on the march invariably 
stampeded entire camps or columns into 
a wild, whooping chase. The observant 
.Alexander Hunter wrote: "A strange 
eharaclerisiic of this southern army was 
their insane desire to run a hare. The cry 
‘Old hare! Old hare!' would set a camp in 
a bla/c. and soldiers would drop every- 
thing to join in the pursuit. Just so many 
thousand men after one little animal." 

Even the Confederacy's crack, iron- 
disciplined Second Brigade of Stonewall 
Jackson's old division once succumbed 
to hare-chasing fever while lying in the 
line of battle. The soldiers had been or- 
dered into complete silence in the hope of 
making a surprise attack on the Yanks. 
A rabbit suddenly bolted along the balile 
line and. after a number of futile at- 
tempts by soldiers all along the line, was 
finally snared by a lightning-handed 
Reb. The ehcers that shook the thickets 

. .MIlHurJ 



Sir KiIiiiiiikI I lillan 

loariKHl alpine clinilfing'' 
in New Zealand 

iflicn' ihr sfi'iiif tranilorsttf a iforhl 
taiir uro lourrulriiti-tl in one tiraii. 


The vast .Alps of New Zi-nlaiul are a 
rhallenge to anv al|>ine lefreiuls of ihe 
world. For nalure wont all out. carved 
rugged mountain peaks that .soar al- 
most vi-rtienllv above Iti-h valleys, so 
liigli the gn-at Franz JoM-f OlaeiiT 
ilrops feet lo a 'emi liopica! for- 

e>l by the Tasinan Sea. Sports come 
big ill New Zealand, and the adventure 
of niounlaineering is one of the great- 
c.‘<t of tliem all. 


To see the world ... see fabulous 




New Zealand Government Travel Commissioner 
153 Kearny Street. San Francisco 8, or 
630 Fifth Avenue. New York 20 
Please send me literature on the following 
New Zealand outdoor sports: 

□ Deep-sea fishing □ Hunting 

□ Trout fishing □ Skiing 


Name 


Address. 


City _ 
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Zone State 
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“How did we ever live without it?’ 


Every family has experienced the thrill of buying something that 
instantly becomes part of their home. There arc no doubts, no 
getting used to it. It’s just perfect. ..as if it has had its place in 
the home for years. Any furniture or home furnishings you buy 
will take, and keep, its place beautifully in your home if it’s a 
name brand and you know what the name stands for. A name 
brand means quality because the manufacturer stands behind 
the design, the materials, the workmanship of his merchandise. 
A name brand means confidence that you have made a good in- 
vestment. A brand name means pleasure— Ihc pleasant expecta- 
tion when you buy an original and not some nameless copy... 
the pleasant excitement of seeing it fit perfectly into your home 
. . . the pleasant satisfaction of living with it for years. 



negated any chance of a surprise attack. 

C'lK’k fighting also ^^as a popular pas- 
time on all fronts. During the siege of 
Atlanta, the rear of the Confederate en- 
trenchments had an elaborate pit with 
seats and benches arranged for the spec- 
tators. One gamecock that fought and 
died in this pit siifTcred the most igno- 
minit>iis of fates for a Relsel rooster. A 
I nion cavalry raid interrupted the day's 
cocktighting. and the dead gamecock 
was confiscated for a Yankee meal. 

An enterprising young soldier of Cien- 
eral l ee’s infantry trained his gaircco.-k 
to perch on his shoulder during a march 
and to sally forth to do battle with the 
head rooster tif any convenient farm- 
yard flock. He provided the trooper with 
many a stew. 

Anything for a bet 

Horse racing— often for high stakes — 
was a big sport among the cavalry divi- 
sions, The ingenious infantry, however, 
satisfied its hunger for betting by corral- 
ling the likeliest of the ever present louse 
populatitm for racing ;ind fighting con- 
tests. In a regulation louse light, two 
gladiators were placed within ;i small 
circle drawn on a Hat surface, and the 
pugnticious dispositions of the lice usual- 
ly guaranteed a duel to the death, fhe 
track for louse races was often a small 
piece of cloth, and the first insect to 
crawl over the edge was deelared the 
stakes winner. In another version, each 
entry raced from the center of its own tin 
plate. One ( 'ivn federate soldier, who lim- 
ited his louse to tin-plate races, cleaned 
out a Mississippi encampment of large 
amounts tif stakes money. The reason 
for the champion louse's unusual s[seed 
was eventually found out. The soldier 
had hopped up his entry by heating his 
plate before each race. 

1 ootball. cricket, wrestling, footraces, 
boxing, leapfrtvg and shooting matches 
were other diversions reported by diarists 
and letter writers of both armies. lenpin 
games were improvised by rolling can- 
nonballs at makeshift pins or at hi>les in 
the ground, iind hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions often augmented skimpy ra- 
tions, Occasionally the war was put aside 
entirely and soldiers from both sides 
joined each other for some friendly sport. 
One such incident s;iw Yank and Reb 
picket guards stationed on opposite 
banks of S'lrgima's Chickahominy River 
declare an unollicial truce and pul in an 
timiable day of inlcrarmy fishing, end 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC., 292 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 17 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Delightful because it’s dry 


White Hop 

f fhp Hrv 


the dry Scotch 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD , GLASGOW 





K.O. — Classy footwork! You're looking at Pedwin’s 
new cube toe— this spring's hottest shoe styling idea! It's the 
sleek, trim look that goes great with whatever you wear, wherever 
you go. Meet this new contender for the style crown at the 
Pedwin store near you. 


lO^ 


Other itylet 9.99 to t2.99. Pedwin jrs. for boy» 
6.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver Weil and Canada 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 


PIOMIK OlVIStON. BROWN SHOT CCWPAMY, ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI. 


nMnuhcIured by SiOMn Snoo Comeeny ol Cenede. Lid.. Pwth. OnUrie, 


